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EXHIBITION OF RECENT WORKS 
by 


RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON, A.N.A. 


May 9th to 20th 


“Mile d’Avigdon” By Raymond P. R. Neilson, A.N.A. 


Exhibitions 


May 2nd to 6th— Exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture for Prix de Rome awards. 


" 8th to 13th—Exhibition of architectural and 


! 
landscape architectural models for 
Prix de Rome awards. 
" 9th to 20th— Small sculpture and pochades by 
ARTHUR B. DAVIES. 
" 10th to 23rd— DEAN CORNWELL, exhibition of 
300 oil, water co!or and pastel 
studies for the murals in the Los 
Angeles Public Library and the 
! 


Lincoln Memorial Shrine, Redlands, 
California. 


Entire Month—Founders Exhibition. 
Group showing of etchings by 
Arthur B. Davies, Alfred Hutty, 
Martin Lewis, Diego Rivera, G. L. 
Briem, Kerr Eby, C. Jac Young 
and Wm. Arthur Heintzelman. 


“Miss Margaret Wall” By Raymond P. R. Neilson, A.N.A. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane In Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 
(Open Daily, Excepting Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., Saturday Until 1 P. M.) 
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and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
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PAINTINGS 
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NEW YORK 








DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 Fast Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
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G. R. D. STUDIO 


9 East 57th Street New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 


Benjamin Johnson, Mat Ramer, 
Mabelle Richardson, Herbert Silvers 


May 8 - 20 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
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New York 
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THE SOUTHERN NEGRO AND 
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A NEW GROUP 
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The World’s Fair 


The most important art event of the year 
1933 will be the huge exhibition arranged 
by the Art Institute of Chicago as an in- 
tegral part of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. The pictures shown at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 
constituted a long-lasting influence on Amer- 
ican taste—perhaps a deplorable influence. 
The exhibition which will open in June may 
have as great an influence, and a better one. 

Readers of Tue Art Dicest therefore 
will look forward to the 15th May number, 
which will try to describe the great assem- 
blage of art at the Century of Progress 
Exposition. 


Inflation Results 


What effect will the inflationary increase 
in the values of American securities and 
American commodities have on the art 
market? Will it augment the purchases of 
art? 

It ought to, because it has added perhaps 
$20,000,000,000 (even if the dollars are de- 
preciated) to the tangible wealth of the coun- 
try while at the same time no works of 
art have been marked up in price with the 
exception of those which are here on con- 
signment by foreign owners. It ought to 
help the art trade. 

The art market always is slow to feel 
the effects of economic amelioration, al- 
though the first to suffer from depression. 
However, art lovers, their actual resources 
increased in dollar units by the inflationary 
movement and the prices of the objects they 
desire unaffected in dollar units, cannot long 
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YEARLY CHINESE ART 
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CONTEMPORARY 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
ETCHINGS WATERCOLORS 
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JOHN WHORF 
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108 W. 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 
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F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 
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International Art Center 


of Roerich Museum 
RHYTHM IN MURAL PAINTINGS 
& Other Sketches by 
ELIZA BUFFINGTON 
May 1st to 14th Daily 2 to 5 P. M. 
310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) N, Y. C. 





BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 








Schultheis Galleries | 


ESTABLISHED 1888 ’ 
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THE LOG TEAM 


AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP OF 


PAINTINGS BY 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD 
HAYLEY LEVER 
HERBERT MEYER 


IVAN OLINSKY 


A. T. HIBBARD 





On Exhibition and Sale 


April 25th to May 8th 


578 Madison Ave. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


15 EAST 571tn STREET 





fail to see the advantage of pleasing them- 
selves through purchases. 

Certainly there is ground now for more 
confidence by those who produce and sell 
works of art. 


y y 
Who Can Know? 
The question of sincerity in art always per- 
sists. Sincere minds question the sincerity of 


other minds: succeeding generations decide. 
Tue Art Dicest has received a letter from 
Donald Baker, of Westerville, Ohio, which pro- 
pounds an issue of sincerity so aptly that it 1s 
herewith quoted: 

“The works of art that have been handed 
down to the now living, and are regarded as 
important, are the expressions of the life blood 
and whole nature of thinking and feeling in- 
dividuals. No one can or does question the 
sincerity of the art of the Greeks or of any 
of the so-called great masters... . Truly great 
art.is an utterance so powerful that it pro- 
jects itself through the centuries. 

“Now, are our artists really trying to ex- 
press important and eternal truths in their 
work, or are they merely trying to astonish 
us with one childish and fantastic utterance 
after another. The question is, will any of 
contemporary American art expression move 
the admiration and respect of centuries to 
come?” 

There is a veracious parallel between the 
immortality of art and the immortality of 
poetry. In the age of Shakespeare hundreds of 
poets were “expressing” their age, sincerely 
enough, but the works of all but two or three 
were so weak as productions of art that they 
perished. This was repeated in the stately age 
of Pope and Dryden. The works of the minor 


NEW YORK 


poets of that era, now never read, comprise in 
collated form scores of volumes. In America 
in the last hundred years the newspapers and 
magazines have printed hundreds and thou- 
sands of poems, which have expressed the taste 
and thought of the generations of the writers. 
Very few of them will be read two hundred 
years from now. Yet they were readable—and 
were read—when they were written. And so 
in the 1890’s the poems of Bliss Carman and 
his hundred colleagues (see Munsey’s Maga- 
zine) were readable and enjoyable, though for- 
gotten now. 

So why should the work of contemporary 
artists be so inexorably judged? Their pictures, 
being enjoyable, should be salable. Not one in 
one hundred thousand of them will have any 
value two hundred years from now. In every 
half century only four or five artists arise 
whose names will be inscribed in the Book of 
the Immortals. 

What of it? Men—millions of men—should 
have beauty around them. These millions of 
men, who have to do with the production 
of steel, shoes, ideas, and what not, can afford 
to pay the artists for their service in beauty. 

There are two kinds of artists—those who 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Among animals the master expressionist— 
pungent and powerful, compelling, unique 
and individual, a master of atmosphere and 
of big values, is the skunk. Yet no one 
hails him as a genius—Can it be possible 
that we do not understand him? We cer- 
tainly must admit that there is something 
in him, and he never truckles or com- 
promises in an effort to be agreeable to 
the senses. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


by 


OLD anp MODERN MASTERS 


[corner of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


create objects that enrich the lives of their 
fellow men, and those who create objects which, 
while enriching the lives of their fellow men, 
attain such aesthetic supremacy that they be- 
come immortal. Every worth-while contempo- 
rary artist will be either the one or the other— 
and he will never know which. 


Will Tour Artist Colonies 


John Henry Weaver, 149 West 57th St., has 
evolved an idea that will interest the art world. 
It comprehends a series of personally escorted 
bus trips from New York to the New England 
artist colonies, over itineraries checked by 
Robert Macbeth for their maximum art in- 
terest and scenic value. The tours, spaced 
throughout the Summer, will be of three dura- 
tions—a week-end trip, a one-week trip and a 
two-weeks trip. 

Art association officials and committees from 
the colonies will act as local guides for the 
tourists——and maybe sell them some very good 
pictures. 


James L. Greenleaf Dead 


James Leal Greenleaf, distinguished pioneer 
landscape architect, died on April 16 at the 
age of 75. He was educated to be a civil 
engineer and after practicing the profession for 
several years turned in the late 90s to land- 
scape architecture. He designed the landscap- 
ing for many estates of wealthy men in Long 
Island, Westchester, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut, and supervised the creation of ceme- 
teries of American war dead in France. He 
also had much to do with the landscaping of 
the grounds around the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. From 1918 to 1927 he served on 
the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
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Jose Maria Sert, Spanish artist, has arrived 
in New York to superintend the installation of 
his four large murals in the great hall of the 
70-story RCA Building in Rockefeller Center. 
He is accompanied by his wife, the former 
Princess Russie Mdvani, sculptress. 

The murals, depicting man’s new mastery 
of the problems of modern civilization, were 
painted in Sert’s Paris studio. They represent 
the stamping out of forces that destroy human 
life—war, bondage and disease—and the de- 
velopment of the powers that conserve life. 
Each is approximately 25 feet wide by 17 feet 
high. Herewith reproduced are two studio 
views of the murals. On the left is shown a 
detail of the panel which represents the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The figure is bowed down 
under the age-old burden of the world. The 
other reveals the slavery panel itself. Across 
the lower portion are seen slaves, toiling in 
bondage. Above, other slaves are being freed, 
looking upward hopefully as the shackles are 
being struck off. 

Announcement was made last year by Rocke- 
feller Center that an imposing trio of foreign 
painters—Diego Rivera of Mexico, Frank 
Brangwyn of England and Jose Maria Sert of 
Spain—would execute the nine murals that 
will constitute the sole artistic embellishment 
of the great hall of the RCA Building. Their 


panels are to follow the “New Frontiers” theme 


. planned for the Center’s decorative ensemble. 


Brangwyn’s four murals will represent the 
ethical development of mankind: the first with 


Detail from the Abolition of Slavery Panel, 
by Jose Maria Sert. 


Senor Sert Arrives to Install His Murals in Rockefeller Center 






nude figures amid a background of mammoths 
and other great primeval beasts; the second, 
the birth of agriculture; the third, the develop- 
ment of the machine age; and the fourth bring- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount home to the 
present day. 

Rivera’s great fresco at the east end of the 
corridor, on which he is now working, will 
represent the modern frontiers of ethical de- 
velopment and will reveal man—symbolized by 
the skilled worker—looking with uncertainty 
but with confidence and hope toward a new 
and better future. It is expected that Rivera 
will finish his work within the next two weeks. 
Brangwyn, who has been ill, is now completing 
his murals in England. 

Senor Sert, born in Barcelona in 1876, went 
to Paris in his early twenties and has lived 
there most of the time since. His paintings 
are to be found in the royal palaces, public 
buildings and aristocratic homes of Spain as 
well as in various European countries and the 
United States. He held his first exhibition in 
the United States at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
New York, in the Spring of 1924. Among his 
commissions in this country are the decorations 
for J. M. Cosden’s home in Palm Beach and 
the “Sert Room” in the new Waldorf-Astoria. 

Senor Sert is in complete sympathy with the 
decoration of modern skyscrapers with works 
of art. On his arrival in New York, he was 
quoted in the Herald Tribune as follows: “A 
mural painting is always the complement of 
architecture. A building is finished. It keeps 





Abolition of Slavery Panel, 
by Jose Maria Sert. 





out wind and rain; its floors shelter human 
beings and their affairs; its walls give them 
privacy. On those walls the muralist puts 
what is called for. Nothing more, nothing 
less. A wall talks very clearly to you. It 
calls for design, for color, for line and form. 
You must supply it. In supplying it you 
supply the soul of the architecture. Mural 
painting is an extension of a building’s func- 
tion. It is a part of building, and no muralist 
must ever forget that. Continuously he must 
renounce himself to make the right soul. A 
mural is no mere picture. It is a harmonious 
part of a whole... . 

“How do you fill a rectangular wall to make 
your great effect? No critic has ever analyzed 
the process. Western art is visual, a matter 
of forms seen, moulded by the intellect, and 
translated into form on a flat surface. You 
can go no further than that. In the caves of 
Altamira the artists of 20,000 years before 
Greece did it with smoke black and red clay, 
and they did it with an economy of effort and 
profusion of rich effect that is unsurpassed. We 
go now and lie on our backs to look at the 
inexplicable in those caves. It is done today, 
and they talk and talk but no one gets any- 
where in explaining it. Surrealists, luminists, 
classicists, romanticists—they are all good, but 
only in the special case, the artist who has 
the taste of paint, the desire of paint... . 

“Our pictures must be part of our archi- 
tecture, as much a part as the skin of a beast 
is part of the beast.” 
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Whitney Symposium 
Walter Pach, Leo Katz, Lloyd Goodrich and 
Morris Davidson were the speakers in a sym- 
posium on the theme, “The Problem of Sub- 
ject Matter and Abstract Aesthetics in Paint- 
ing,” delivered at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. C. Adolph Glassgold, curator 
of museum extension, acted as chairman. Mr. 
Goodrich is the author of numerous articles 
on art and his book, “Thomas Eakins,” was 
recently published by the Whitney Museum. 
Mr. Davidson, who has just closed an exhibi- 
tion at the Eighth Street Gallery, is the author 
of “Understanding Modern Art.” Mr. Katz 
is widely known through his lectures at New 
York University and the New School for So- 
cial Research. Mr. Pach, whose “Turkish 
Model” was reproduced in the last issue of 
Tue Arr Dicesr in connection with the In- 
dependents Exhibition, is perhaps best known 
for his “Ananias, or The False Artist.” Ex- 
cerpts from the speeches are reprinted through 
courtesy of the Whitney Museum. 

“In no other art has there been so revolu- 
tionary a change of viewpoint as to its very 
nature, as in painting in the last century,” 
said Mr. Goodrich. “Up to fifty or seventy- 
five years ago, the generally accepted view in 
Western art, was that an essential function 
of painting—although not by any means the 
only function—was representation, and that 
art which represented the greatest subjects 
was the most worthy of attention. Today 
a considerable portion of the art world holds 
exactly the opposite view. 

“The beginnings of the modern attitude 
towards subject can be seen in Courbet. By 
his time had come social and cultural changes 
too vast to more than touch on here, but 
which exercised a profound influence on the 
artist’s subject matter. Science was coming 
to the fore; religious beliefs were tottering: 
social dominance was~ passing from the aris- 
tocracy to the middle class...A new realistic 
spirit was appearing, a new belief in the physi- 
cal life, the life of the here and now. 

“Since Courbet there have been few paint- 
ers of the front rank who could be called 
‘literary’ in the sense that Delacroix and Ingres 
were. Most of them have gone for subjects 
to the life around them, and have pictured 
it with little attempt at the ex- 
pression of general ideas. Their personages 
have not been actors in a drama, but ends 
in themselves. Renoir’s nudes were not god- 
desses or odalisques, but serving-girls, of whom 
he seems to say: ‘How good is this common 
flesh.’ 

“These artists were reacting less against the 
classic and romantic masters like Ingres and 
Delacroix, than against their hundreds of 
mediocre followers who debased the classic and 
romantic themes to the level of | skillfully- 
painted anecdotes. And by this time the 
machine was beginning to compete directly 
with art in the form of photography, which 
was destined to take away from the artist 
many of his age-old functions—portraiture, the 
recording of events, representation of things 
for all kinds of useful or sentimental purposes, 
and finally, in the motion picture, the telling 
of stories. The natural result on the creative 
artist was to make him concentrate more and 
more on those purely aesthetic elements in 
which the camera could not rival him. 

“With Cézanne and Seurat we reach a fur- 
ther stage in the suppression of subject, in 
that figures and objects are seen not as images 
with human associations, but almost purely 
as forms. With them we have the beginning 
of the trend toward abstraction, which has 


story or 





been one of the most marked tendencies of 
our time. This trend was a reaction against 
the bad literary art of the salons, against the 
photographic painting which had followed im- 
pressionism, and against the photograph itself. 
It based painting on its purely intrinsic physi- 
cal qualities of form, color; line, and texture, 
and their inter-relations. 

“One symptom of the anti-literary trend 
was the emergence of still-life as an important 
theme. Still-life appeals to the modern artist 
for a number of reasons. It has no literary 
connotations. It involves no human associa- 
tions, and no attempt to understand the im- 
mensely complex world of today. It is a purely 
physical subject-matter, presenting objects of 
varying sensuous qualities, from which the 
artist can create purely formal organizations. 
It is completely under the artist’s control, un- 
like the aesthetically unruly outer world. It 
keeps still. And it lends itself .readily to 
decorative treatment. 

“Cubism is in a sense a form of still-life 
art, for its subject-matter, when it can be 
said to have any, is the” physical properties 
of familiar objects, serving as motifs for formal 
arrangements. The anti-literary, abstract, pure 
school of painting, par excellenee, it appeals 
directly to our senses, with the minimum of 
associative content, and with little effort to 
create even an illusion of recession. . . . 

“To the artist the subject is one of the pro- 
pelling forces behind his art; it is the channel 
through which his aesthetic powers reach ex- 
pression. He works through subject to form. 

“IT do not contend that the subject is the 
only important,.or the most important element 
in painting. For its values to be realized, it 
must lead to art form; and the creation of 
art form I believe to be the chief end of 
painting. My point is that the subject and 
its representation have been in the past, and 
probably will continue to be, the path by 
which the artist 
significance. 

“Nor do I contend that a mere concern 
with subject will necessarily lead an artist to 
the creation of art form. This depends on the 
subject, the nature of his interest in it, and 
his creative capacity. It is a platitude that 
a beautiful subject does not make a beauti- 
ful picture. 

“From the spectator’s standpoint, there is 
no reason why the literary side of painting 
should not be considered a legitimate source 
of its appeal. Far from being a hindrance 
to the appreciation of form, it would seem 
to be the natural means of leading the be- 
holder from the emotions of life into the 
purer contemplation of art. To try to ex- 
clude it is to run counter to a universal and 
powerful human instinct. Instead of an im- 
purity, it is an enrichment of, the total value 
of the work. In contemporary art, 
subject-matter still has a vital meaning for 
us. Let us enjoy it while we may. 

“Comparisons between music and painting, 
made to justify the theory of abstraction are 
misleading. Music is not a purely absolute 
art; certain forms, such as opera or vocal 
music or program-music, have specific sub- 
jects; and even in more ‘absolute’ forms, the 
composer himself, by his titles or otherwise, 
indicates that he had some specific subject 
in mind. 

“The comparison between music and paint- 
ing is misleading on another account. The real 
world has much more to offer the visual artist 
than the musical composer. Objects by the 
fact of their existence possess substance, form 
and color; but few of them possess voices. 


achieves the greatest formal 








The normal condition of nature, audibly, is 
comparative silence. But nature offers the 
artist an infinite variety of form and color. 
Hence the difference between natural sounds 
and music is much greater than that between 
visible reality and art form. It is because 
nature offers so little specific subject-matter 
to the composer, that he is freer to express 
in music the more generalized subject-matter 
of his miad. 

“Most attempts at abstract painting have 
been kept more or less flat and geometrical, 
resulting in patterns of superimposed flat 
planes, like Japanese prints; or at the most, 
in a species of bas-relief. None of these modes 
employ the deepest and most powerful re- 
sources of painting—the creation of solid forms 
in deep space. Thus abstractionism, by ex- 
cluding the associative values of images, has 
denied itself the most profound plastic values. 
It has created striking and intriguing decora- 
tion, but not art which approaches the depth 
and power of the great masters of the Western 
tradition. 

“And even in works not abstract, the limita- 
tion in subject-matter and in the artist’s 
reaction to it, imposed by the theory of ‘pure’ 
aesthetics, tends to impoverish rather than en- 
rich its formal side. The human figure as a 
subject has more to offer the artist than 
still-life. Quite aside from its associative values, 
on a strictly plastic plane it offers a more 
subtle, complex, and interesting organism of 
dynamic form, contained within an essential 
unity. It stimulates most powerfully those 
sympathetic physical sensations out of which 
the most vital and moving kind of design is 
created. To a greater degree than any other 
kind of subject, it has the power to arouse 
in the artist the highest formal response. And 
outside of this purely physical significance 
are all its infinite associative values, not the 
least of which is the element of sex, oné of 
the motivating forces in all art. Pope has 
expressed all this more succinctly: “The proper 
study of mankind is man.’ 

“For the artist of today who is not a de- 
votee of abstractionist theory—and I believe 
that this now includes the large majority— 
the question of subject-matter is a complex 
one. It is obvious that photography has taken 
away many of his earlier functions. The 
camera can record things far more easily and 
accurately. So there is little doubt that the 
old story-telling picture whose chief or sole 
purpose was to tell a story, and the descrip- 
tive picture whose chief or sole purpose was 
representation, are dead. This in a sense has 
liberated the genuinely creative artist for more 
aesthetic ends. The picture which achieves 
art form is not in competition with the camera, 
which can never rival it in its own field. 

“But the artist to whom subject-matter 
is still of vital importance, faces a bewilder- 
ing world. Most of the subject-matter of 
the past—religious, classical, romantic—is 
closed to him, being too remote from the 
mentality of today. And there is no equiva- 
lent system of thought or belief, no common- 
ly accepted idealogy which can claim his re- 
spect. And whereas the Christian and classic 
legends lent themselves readily to pictorial 
treatment, being in definite physical, anthro- 
pomorphic form, our modern beliefs (what 
we have of them) are too abstract and im- 
personal to be easily expressed in pictorial 
form. 

“Such are some of the problems of the 
modern artist in his search for subjects. How 
he solves them, depends upon what themes 
have the most meaning for him, and serve 


[Continued on page 25] 


Elect Watrous 


The National Academy of Design on April 
26 crowned the career of Harry W. Watrous, 
75 year old painter, who for 35 years has 
been one of its officers, by making him presi- 
dent, to succeed Cass Gilbert, architect, who 
declined re-election after seven years in the 
position. The vote at the annual meeting 
was unanimous. Mr. Watrous becomes ex- 
officio a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

A special meeting is to be held in May at 
which all members will be asked for sugges- 
tions for strengthening the Academy’s work. 
The art world wonders what is brewing, espe- 
cially since Mr. Watrous in accepting the 
presidency declared he would do all in his 
power to make the Academy “what it should 
be, the leading art body in this country,” to 
quote the New York Times. The National 
Academy has been credited with always con- 
sidering itself as fitting that description. 

Just a few hours before the annual meeting, 
John Sloan, speaking informally at the ex- 
hibition of the Society of Independent Artists, 
of which he is president, called the National 
Academy of Design, according to the Post, “an 
ancient sarcophagus in which the corpse of 
creative impulse lies embalmed,” and urged 
the establishment of a government department 
of art for the “efficient advancement of Amer- 
ican culture.” Mr. Sloan’s words were in 
reply to a recent interview of Mr. Watrous in 
the Herald Tribune in which he defended the 
Academy from attacks by the Independents 
who denounced it as being “withered by 
pedantry and unable to assimilate new blood.” 
“Tt’s not modernism to which I object,” Mr. 
Watrous had said in this interview. “It’s char- 
latanism. But I believe the ‘isms’ are dying 
out and the pendulum is about to swing to 
the classic.” 

The Academy elected Robert Aitken to suc- 
ceed Mr. Watrous as first vice president, and 
named other officers as follows: Second vice 
president, Hobart Nichols; corresponding secre- 
tary, Charles C. Curran; assistant correspond- 
ing secretary, Albert P. Lucas; recording sec- 
retary, Charles S$. Chapman; treasurer, Henry 
Prellwitz; assistant treasurer, Frederick Ballard 
Williams; members of the council, George Elmer 
Browne, Henry R. Rittenberg, F. Luis Mora. 

Eight new Academicians were elected: Paint- 
ers—Paul King, William J. Glackens, Spencer 
Nichols, Aldro T. Hibbard, Hayley Lever. 
Sculptors, C. Paul Jennewein, Albin Polasek. 
Graphic arts—John Taylor Arms. 


Telford Paullin Dies 


Telford Paullin, American artist, member of 
the National Society of Mural Painters, died 
in his New York studio on April 4 from a 
heart attack. Born at Le Mars, Iowa, he was 
48 years of age. 

Paullin studied at the Smith School of Art 
in Chicago and later with J. M. Swan and 
Frank Brangwyn at the London School of Art. 
His easel paintings were almost entirely in 
oils, of small size. During the last ten years 
of Bertram Goodhue’s career as an architect, 
he was interested in Paullin’s decorative work 
and commissioned him to do sets for St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s, New York, and the chapel 
of St. Bartholomew’s, New York. 

Arthur S. Covey, past president of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters, said Paullin 
was never engulfed by the trends of the times, 
but “pursued his art with a love of truth as 
he saw it, a clarity of vision undisturbed by 
any of the isms of the day.” 
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Miss Barnsdall Buys Orozco’s Latest Work 


“Bank Holiday—1933,” by Jose 


Aline Barnsdall, Los Angeles collector and 
art patron, has acquired Jose Clemente Orozco’s 
latest painting, executed in New York this 
Spring and called “Bank Holiday—1933.” She 
saw the picture at the Delphic Studios in New 
York, on her way back from France to attend 
the second trial of Tom Mooney in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Barnsdall has been one of Mooney’s 
most active champions, and has defrayed the 
expense of much propaganda aiming at his re- 


Child Portraits 


An exhibition of children’s portraits is being 
held at the Reinhardt Galleries, New York, 
to May 13 for the benefit of the Children’s 
Welfare Federation. Among the well known 
painters of children who are represented are 
Mary Cassatt, Cornelia FE. Hildebrandt, 
Boutet de Monvel, Lydia Field Emmet and 
Ellen Emmet Rand. 

Other artists not primarily known as paint- 
ers of children range from the great English 
portraitists like Reynolds, Lawrence, Opie and 
Raeburn, through such French masters, Derain, 
Renoir and Cézanne. Among the Americans 
are Frieseke, Kuniyoshi, Luks and Henri. Re- 
produced on the cover of this issue of THE 
Arr Dicest is “Boy With Coonskin Cap” by 
Henry Mattson, loaned by the Rehn Gallery. 
It is a portrait of a typical country boy of the 
Woodstock habitat. 

The modern sculpture section includes heads 
of children by. Despiau, Manship, Derujinsky, 
Zorach and others. There are also groups of 
miniatures and photographs, among the latter 


Clemente Orozco. 


lease from prison. She became greatly inter- 
ested in the art of Orozco from seeing the 
Prometheus panel at Pomona College. 

Miss Barnsdall, who gave to the city of 
Los Angeles picturesque Olive Hill, on which 
is located her residence designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, now the home of the California 
Art Club, has a large collection of modern 
French paintings, among them examples by 
many of the school’s giants. 





a number of amusing likenesses of well known 
people taken when they were children. Minia- 
ture painters represented include Ethel Mundy, 
E. E. Kaufer, C. B. Pereira, Elsie Dodge Pattee, 
Stella Lewis Marks, Sarah Eakin Cowan and 
Grace H. Murray. 


The Water Color Annual 

Ln the Spring the art world’s fancy lightly 
turns to aquarelles, and the New York Water 
Color Club’s 44th annual exhibition at the 
American Fine Arts Building, New York, until 
May 5, provides the means. 

The show comprises 485 water colors, pastels 
and black-and-whites, and is supplemented by 
35 pieces from the National Sculpture Society. 
Some of the well known water colorists repre- 
sented are Alphaeus P. Cole, Anthony Thieme, 
Gordon Grant, Loran F. Wilford, Eliot O’Hara, 
Julius Delbos, Frank Benson, Chauncey F. 
Ryder, Harry Hering, J. E. Costigan, William 
Starkweather, George Pearse Ennis, Paul L. 
Gill, and “Pop” Hart. The prize this year, 
the Adolph and Clara Obrig prize of $200, 


t will be awarded later. 
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A Dramatic, Unearthly Ryder for Boston 








“Silver Moon,” by Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847-1917). 


By way of contrast to such recent additions 
to its collection of American paintings as the 
solidly realistic “Portrait of Mrs. Parker” by 
Eakins, the vigorous “Wet Night” by Bellows 
and the delicate, feminine pastel portrait by 
Mary Cassatt, the Boston Museum has pur- 
chased “Silver Moon” by: Albert P. Ryder 
(1847-1917). A small dark seascape, mysteri- 
ous, unearthly and dramatic, the painting pos- 
sesses the qualities which made Roger Fry, 
English critic, compare Ryder to Poe. 

Philip Hendy, curator of paintings, describes 
“Silver Moon:” “What a play of deep ele- 
mental forces is created mainly by the thrust 
of these half-seen pyramids of rock away from 


the calm line of the horizon! It is brought 





National Portrait Gallery 


The new wing of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London, the gift of Lord Duveen of 
Millbank, has been opened to the public. 

According to Frank Rutter in the London 
Sunday Times the new wing makes it possible 
to exhibit on the top floor of the gallery all 
the more important portraits from the early 
XVIth century to the end of the XIXth cen- 
tury. The XVIIIth century sculpture, which 
includes busts by Roubillac and Nollekens, can 
now be seen under admirable lighting condi- 
tions on the first floor of the new wing. 

Three very large groups by Hayter—the 
House of Commons in 1793 and 1833 and the 
House of Lords in 1820—are now shown for 
the first time in proper light on the top floor. 
Queen Mary has presented the gallery with 
two other works by Hayter, oil sketches repre- 
senting “The Second Marquess of Breadalbane” 
(1796-1862) and “Admiral Sir George Elliott, 
ECB.” 

The new first floor side-lit galleries are de- 
voted to portraits of XVIIIth century celebri- 
ties in letters art and science. 


Paints Mural for Church 


Louis J. Uhrich has just completed a mural 
for the Elmhurst Baptist Church of Long 
Island. The artist has attempted to emphasize 
the virility and strength of Christ, and has 
portrayed him as the Savior of Tender Strength 
reaching out to save all the races of men and 
inviting them to companionship. 





closer to man by the deeper darkness and the 
keener jut of the sail. It is made personal 
by the jag of the little lone figure at the 
tiller against the floating comet of foam. A 
dramatic concentration is brought about by 
the progression through the half tones to the 
intense contrast of the boat with the moon 
above it and her reflection below.” 

Ryder was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
descended from a long line of New England 
fishermen. When his family moved to New 
York he attended the National Academy of 
Design, but for only a short time, preferring 
to work alone. His art absorbed him increas- 
ingly until at last he became a recluse, ventur- 
ing at rare intervals from his one room studio. 


A Rare Gift of Silver 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts collection 

English silver which has hitherto been a 
small one, has been greatly enhanced by the 
gift of an anonymous donor in memory of 
Charlotte Beebe Wilbour, so that now particu- 
larly in the work of XVIIIth century England, 
the assemblage is considered outstanding among 
American museums. 

The gift comprises more than 250 items. 
Five of these are of the XVIth century, 37 
are of the XVIIth century and the remainder 
amply displays the varied craftsmanship and 
stylistic changes of the XVIIIth century. A 
chronology of the hall marks comes close to 
constituting an annual sequence for one hun- 
dred years. The silversmiths of London are 
those chiefly represented, but there are also 
examples by those of Exeter, Sheffield, Chester, 
York, Dublin and Cork. 

Two additional items which are interesting 
for their rarity are a group of six teaspoons 
bearing the hallmark of Henricus Boelen (1697- 
1755) of New York and a cruet stand which 
carries the Parisian marks for the year 1748. 


of 


Hanfstaengel’s Job in Berlin 


The American art world will remember Ernst 
Hanfstaengel, who before and after the war 
managed art galleries in New York. Now he 
is a busy man in Germany. As an intimate 
friend of Chancellor Hitler, he is press chief 
for English-language newspapers for the Nazi 
government. 


Strangled 


It may have been that Lloyd La Page Rol- 
lins was not easy going enough for San Fran- 
cisco. At any rate, after two years of won- 
derful work as director of the city’s two art 
museums, the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor and the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, he is now out of a job. It will 
be remembered that Los Angeles after Harry 
M. Kurtzworth had galvanized into life the 
art department of its museum got rid of him 
by the simple expedient of abolishing the 
position of curator of art. However, at San 
Francisco, Mr. Rollins has been succeeded by 
Dr. Walter Heil, formerly curator of painting 
at the Detroit Museum, a man of the highest 
standing in the museum world. 

The trouble at San Francisco has been kept 
pretty well under cover. However, the Amer- 
ican art world will draw some definite con- 
clusions. Until Mr. Rollins shovelled the junk 
into storage bins, San Francisco had the most 
disgraceful museum in the world—the M. H. 
It was founded 
by the man whose name it bears. He was a 
pioneer newspaper man, owner of the Chronicle. 
He was a public spirited citizen who got started 
collecting art and antiques. He knew nothing 
of art, and itinerant dealers unloaded on him 
the messiest, most nondescript and most worth- 
less aggregation of so-called art the nation has 
ever seen. In the matter of California relics 
he was more fortunate; it was well nigh im- 
possible to make a mistake, and this section 
of his immense collection makes a worthy 
memorial for him. 

But the paintings and other “art” in the 
de Young Museum made it a laughing stock. 
San Francisco endured it for years. The de 
Young family was powerful—it still owned 
the Chronicle—and the de Young friends were 
mighty. The “dead hand” of the founder 
guarded his “art.” Finally, however, Mr. Rol- 
lins was engaged as director, with full power 
of administration, and he proved to be un- 
expectedly courageous. What he did has just 
been described by Redfern Mason, art critic 
of the San Francisco Examiner, in telling of 
Mr. Rollins’ displacement: 

“Three years ago the De Young Museum 
was a glorified junk heap, into which all the 
old families had unloaded all the quasi art 
which they did not care to destroy and did 
not wish to keep. That lumber Mr. Rollins 
consigned into kindly invisibility. Having 
cleared the ground of rubbish, he went to 
work to organize exhibits of a creative trend. 
. . . His point of view is catholic: he loves 
the great ones of the past, and he sympathizes 
with the creative attitude of the moderns. .. . 
He took pains to bring the public into touch 
with the work of the museums by means of 
lectures, visits by classes from the public 
schools and the work of docents.” 

The art world will take it for granted that 
the enemies Mr. Rollins created vowed among 
themselves to “get him” when his two year 
contract was up. They succeeded. But will 
the scholarly Dr. Heil bring the terrible junk 
out of the cellars and re-install it in the ex- 
hibition rooms? Whether he does or not, the 
“dead hand” of de Young got its revenge. It 
reached out of the void and strangled Mr. 
Rollins. 

























de Young Memorial Museum. 


The Helping Hand 
“This business at Washington,” said Mr. 
Lapis Lazuli, the artist, “seems to have started 
an era of good feeling. My landlord came in 
this morning and offered to help me move.” 
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On Main Street 


[The following account, provided by C. 
L. Edholm, of an experiment conducted 
in the last few months looking to the de- 
velopment of a demand for art among per- 
sons of limited means, will interest the 
whole American art world. The idea it pre- 
sents is calculated to have nation-wide ef- 
fect, and for that reason THE Art DIGEST 
desires to give it the widest publicity.] 

American artists are beginning to realize that 
a market for their work is in their own home 
town. 

This was proved recently in the Hudson 
River villages of Dobbs Ferry, Hastings and 
Ardsley, where a series of small exhibitions, 
markets and show window displays resulted in 
the sale of more than sixty works of art in a 
short time. Still more important was the 
awakening of the art interest in these com- 
munities, which is creating the desire to own 
“originals” among small-home owners and 
apartment dwellers, who had never before con- 
sidered buying a painting. 

The point which is proved up to the hilt 
is that America, with its population of one 
hundred and twenty million, is a potential 
market for low-priced pictures, which all paint- 
ers would do well to develop. 

Instead of catering to millionaire collectors, 
we might make a drive at the average man, 
just as Henry Ford did when he built his car 
for the masses. 

This does not imply the production of cheap 
art or bad art, by any means. The works 
sold in this recent drive were not “made to 
sell” but were just as good pictures as the 
artists were able to produce. The point is 
that they were shown to the man on the 
street and priced to meet his limited income. 
If that effort were made in all parts of the 
country, there would follow a steady demand 
for originals in the home, just as there is a 
demand for radios, motor cars, attractive rugs 
and well designed furniture. 

The method by which this art project was 
carried out is of interest to artists everywhere, 
for a similar technique could be used in almost 
any town or village in America. 

In the middle of the Christmas shopping 
season a painter by the name of C. L. Ed- 
holm, of Dobbs Ferry, noticed that most of 
the cash buyers were rushing madly to New 
York City to do their buying. The local mer- 
chants sat in their empty stores, while crowds 
were fighting to buy at the big department 
stores. 

Edholm thought that the store-keepers who 
pay the village taxes should get a break, so 
he set to work lettering window cards with 
this slogan: “Buy at Home.” These were 
given to the merchants free of charge. Soon 
every store window in the village carried a 
card lettered in bright colors, “Buy at Home,” 
and the shopper on his way to the New York 
train saw the words repeated in every shop and 
stopped to think. Many spent their money in 
the village. 

Having ‘secured the good will of the mer- 
chants, Edholm approached them with this 
Proposition: “Dress your windows to stop the 
passerby. Put a painting, a drawing or a bit 
of sculpture in your window and place the 
goods around it. People who stop to look 
at the pictures will see the shoes or shirts or 
hardware you are offering and you will sell 
your own goods. And if, by a miracle, you sell 
a picture you will get a commission on the 
sale.” 

That sounded like music to the merchants. 

Before Christmas most all the windows in 
town were displaying at least one picture. 


Metropolitan Acquires An Early Inness 


es 





“Delaware Water Gap,’ by George Inness. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


To its “Peace and Plenty” and “Delaware 
Valley” the Metropolitan Museum has added 
another and earlier George Inness—“Delaware 
Water Gap,” painted in 1861 when the artist 
was 36. This impressive example of Inness’s 
early style has been the property of three 
noted collectors, being formerly owned by 
Thomas B. Clarke, bought from him by Ben- 
jamin Altman and later owned by Michael 
Friedsam. George Inness, Jr., mentioned it 
in his volume on his famous father. 

“In the Delaware Water Gap,” writes Harry 
B. Wehle, associate curator of paintings, in 
the museum’s Bulletin, “Inness reveals his art 
at the moment of transition from the pic- 
turesqueness of the Hudson River School to 
the more impressive breadth and emotional 
fervor which mark his individual style at its 
best. From the first, Inness’s profound seri- 
ousness saved him from the sensationalism of 
such practitioners of landscape as Church and 


Some merchants showed a dozen. A butcher, 
who had a double window, cleaned his chops 
and steaks out of one and filled it with a “one 
man show.” 

The works of art were all done by the paint- 
ers and sculptors living in the villages. Each 
artist was advised to make his own contacts, 
arrange for space with his own tradesman and 
deliver the art objects and remove them. In 
other words, there was no committee to bear 
the burden of it all. And this meant that 
there was no cartage expense involved. If an 
artist had no car of his own, he could get a 
friend to help him out, and so, with no cost, 
a showing of more than a hundred pictures 
was arranged for view from the sidewalk. 

At the same time two markets were opened 
for the sale of pictures. In Hastings a vacant 
store was secured, rent free, and a sale con- 
ducted by the artists themselves. In Dobbs 
Ferry, a public-spirited family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Phillips, gave the use of their beau- 
tiful home for the purpose, and at both mar- 
kets there were brisk sales in spite of the 
depression. 

Of course, the local papers were given de- 
tailed news stories, and the project received 
front page space in all of them, and wider 
publicity in the New York Times, Sun, Herald 
Tribune, New Republic and Christian Science 








Bierstadt. He took Thomas Cole and Asher 
Durand as his,early models, and these native 
influences are still visible in his work after his 
first European sojourns. In Paris Inness had 
pondered deeply the styles of the Barbizon 
men. Here his ardent search for a broader 
and more sonorous means of emotional ex- 
pression found satisfaction. It was his French 
contemporaries who revealed to the young 
American painter a means of gradual escape 
from the confined color and brittle detail of 
the Hudson River School. 

“In its naive circumstantiality the ‘Dela- 
ware Water Gap’ is perhaps even closer to 
the pioneer American mind than are the Hud- 
son River landscapes. An afternoon 
shower has passed leaving the distant gap 
and placid river valley hushed under the spell 
of a glowing atmospheric benediction. Inness 
has seldom expressed so humanly his panthe- 
istic absorption in nature.” 


Monitor, as well as in such professional publi- 
cations as Creative Art. 

Every effort was made to tie up the in- 
terests of the artists with the community as a 
whole. Edholm explained the advantages of 
the art movement before the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mayor and Board of Trustees, the 
Woman’s Club and similar organizations. 

The village was becoming art conscious, and 
for the first time the population realized that 
there was a group of artists living and work- 
ing there, and they felt a certain pride in the 
fact. 

Then one of the leading real estate men, 
Mr. Maurice Collins, offered the use of his 
office at Broadway and Cedar Streets for a 
more extensive display. While his business 
went on as usual, his windows were dressed 
like a Fifth Avenue art dealer’s establishment, 
with rich hangings and a display of sculpture, 
paintings, black-and-white and stained glass, all 
done by local men and women. And the in- 
terior made an excellent gallery where about 
fifty pictures were hung, the work of about a 
dozen artists. 

Arrows of cardboard were painted with the 
slogan, “To the Art Market” and the mer- 
chants who were showing pictures were also 
obliging enough to put the arrow in the win- 

[Continued on page 20] 
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When Sacred Art Began to Be Humanized | A Meaningless Name 





“Virgin and Child,” Burgundian, XVth Century. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


“Virgin and Child,” a monumental Burgun- 
dian statue of the XVth century, lately ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum, is a- 
typical of the conventional, religious repre- 
sentations of the theme. This sculpture, be- 
lieved to be from the hand of Claus Sluter, 
sculptor, of Dutch extraction, who worked in 
Dijon at the end of the XIVth century and 
in the early years of the XVth, is marked by 
its feeling of humanized and maternal affection, 
with the Virgin a housewife happily tending 
her baby. It exemplifies the type that was to 
persist, in general, throughout the XVth cen- 
tury, according to Joseph Breck, first assistant 
director, writing in the museum’s Bulletin. 

“The most flourishing period of the Bur- 
gundian school,” wrote Mr. Breck, “was the 


first half of 


tinguished 


the fifteenth century, although dis- 
work was still produced in the 
later years of the century. Characteristic of 
the school are the tendency toward massive 
proportions in the figures and the rendering 
of the drapery in ponderous, complicated folds, 
suggestive of thick wooden materials. De- 
tails such as hair, wrinkles, and veins are imi- 
tated with careful precision. At first the 
figures are strongly individualized but they 
become less so as the pendulum swings back 
from the extremes of realism. The later sculp- 
tures of the school are more generalized, less 
intensely conceived. What may be called the 
amiability of early Gothic sculpture appears 
again. This trait is particularly notable in our 


new group.” 





Women Hold Summer Show 


The annual Summer exhibition by members 
of the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors is being held at the Argent 
Galleries, New York, through May and June. 
During May the showing will include a small 
memorial exhibition of decorative flower paint- 
ings by the late Mrs. Carter Leidy. 

Mrs. Leidy was scheduled for a one-man 
show at these galleries in April. On March 8, 
the car in which she was riding skidded over 
an embankment into a stream. She was 
pinned under it and drowned. Her delicate 
water colors had -been exhibited with the asso- 
ciation’s annual shows; at the Ogunquit Art 
Center, where she was given an honorable 
mention in 1932; and at Easthampton, where 
she had her Summer home. Mrs. Leidy was 
an art patron as well as an artist. 


Samuels Heads A. D. A. L. 


Robert Samuels is the new president of the 
Antique and Decorative Arts League. Under 
his leadership the association is planning many 
activities for the ensuing year, including a 
huge loan exhibition by the members next 
Fall. Other officers elected at the seventh an- 
nual meeting, April 11, are: Edward P. O’- 
Reilly, 1st vice-president; Walter L. Ehrich, 
2nd vice-president; John Ginsburg, 3rd _vice- 
president; Edward Munves, secretary; Francis 
H. Lenygon, treasurer. 

The executive committee is composed of 
James Robinson, chairman; Edward I. Farmer, 
vice-chairman; Edmond C. Bonaventure, Carlos 
H. Meinhard and Lewis Symons. The follow- 
ing members complete the board: Paul M. 
Byk, Ralph M. Chait, H. A. Elsberg, Philip 
Suval, Henry V. Weil and Felix Wildenstein. 





Tue Arr Dicest commends the following 
masterly article to all of its readers—first, to 
the conservatives who abuse the magazine for 
printing anything about the modernists, then 
to the modernists who think the magazine is 
“old hat” because it prints things about the 
conservatives, and, finally, to the 90 percent 
of its readers who like Tue Art Dicest because 
it seeks to be fair in presenting “the art news 
and opinion of the world.” The article, re- 
printed in full, is entitled “The Meaning of 
Modernism” and was written by Joseph A. 
Danysh, art critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut. It follows: 

“Glance at the body of newspaper or maga- 
zine art criticism on the West Coast during 
the past ten years and you will find the 
words Modernism and Conservatism used with 
nauseating persistence. They appear modified, 
synonymized, capitalized, italicized, underlined, 
rhymed and scanned, but nowhere in the whole 
drab muddle will you find them defined or 
even given a meaning of more than the vaguest, 
most general significance. 

“You will also find that in most instances 
they are used as large smoke screens to hide 
the writers’ mammoth ignorance of modern 
art, or for that matter of art in general. There 
has grown up among the critical fraternity 
a provincial and entirely figmental feud between 
modernism and anything they can blanket with 
the term conservative, with the result that 
those things that are new, daring or to them 
unintelligible become simply ‘modernistic,’ and 
that which seems conventional or academic, 
whether it be great art or rubbish, is called 
‘conservative.’ Both words are used in either 
a favorable or scurrilous sense, depending upon 
the degree to which the critic wishes to mollify 
his readers or hurdle the gaps in his own 
perception. 

“Entire exhibits are dismissed as belonging 
to one category or the other, irrespective of the 
quality of work in either. Occasionally one or 
another blanket term creeps in, such as cubism, 
fauvism, post-impressionism, sur-realism, futur- 
ism, leaving the reader, who has in most cases 
never seen a first-class example of any of 
these schools, to turn away in dismay, or go 
to exhibits and repeat like a hollow litany, 
cubism, fauvism, sur-realism, post-impression- 
ism, futurism. 

“Used as they so often are, the words mod- 
ernism, and modernistic, mean exactly nothing. 
Yet day after day, and week after week, critics 
blandly hand over to the layman this large 
wooden zero. Less than zero, in fact, for after 
many years of such loose usage the word mod- 
ern has accrued a more or less adverse mean- 
ing. Anything the critic cannot understand 
becomes insane, radical, ultra-modern, distorted, 
revolutionary, etc. 

“Let us dispel the bugaboo once and for all— 
there is no such thing as modernism. Con- 
temporary art, seen in its historical context, 
is as logical, and contains within its forms 
as much possibility of greatness, as the art of 
any other historical epoch. The art forms of 
twenty years ago are as old today as the art 
forms of the Egyptians. They are old because 
they were invented to express the consciousness 
and experience of their particular culture.” 





Gives President Roosevelt a Bust 


A half-life size bronze bust of President 
Roosevelt has been presented to him by Ruth 
Yates, New York sculptor. The President sat 
for the portrait in his New York home just 
before his trip to Warm Springs, Ga., last 
January. 
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Statue Sheds New Light on Pheidias’ Art 
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Front, Rear and Side Views of Statuette of an Amazon. Greek or Roman Copy of a Work 
Attributed to Pheidias. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


The recent acquisition by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of a statuette of an Amazon 
in Pentelic marble is considered of great im- 
portance not only because of its intrinsic beauty 
but because it helps solve a long-standing 
archaeological problem. 

Gisela Richter, curator of classical art, con- 
fidently asserts in the museum’s Bulletin that 
the sculpture is the most nearly complete 
reproduction of one of Pheidias’ greatest works, 
corresponding exactly with all that is known 
of the lost “Amazon.” It is the only copy 
with a well preserved head. The discovery of 
this figure, according to Miss Richter, has 
considerably enlarged understanding of Greece’s 
greatest sculptor, for it, together with the 


figures representing the Athena Parthenos, are 
the only “certain copies in the round which 
have survived-of the works of Pheidias.” They 
must form the foundation of our study of the 
Pheidian style, she says. 

When and where the statuette was discovered 
is not known by the museum. Miss Richter 
inclines to the belief that it is a Greek copy, 
executed possibly ten or twenty years after 
the original bronze was created by Pheidias 
about 440 B. C. 

In connection with the museum’s acquisition 
of the Lansdowne Amazon, considered a copy. 
of the original by Polykleitos, the Pliny story 
of the circumstances of the creation of the 
original: Amazon bronzes was told in the Feb. 
15 issue of Tue Arr Dicest. 





Funerary Rites 


This, the fourth year of the great depression, 
sees the “modernistic” wave fast receding, ac- 
cording to Joseph Freedlander, president of 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York, speak- 
ing at the 20th annual dinner of the Allied 
Artists of America. The “modernistic” trend, 
he asserted, has been advantageous to those 
who have been unwilling to spend the time 
necessary to master the technique of drawing 
and design. 

Harry Watrous, new president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, was another speaker 
who rejoiced in what he described as the 
waning of modernism’s popularity. The tidal 
wave of “isms” that came from the develop- 
ment of the modernistic trend, he said to the 
members, “threatened complete chaos, but it 
is now receding, and it rests wth you who 
have stood fast against it to carry on and 
prove to the world that we have a great 
art in America.” 

According to Mr. Watrous, “modernism had 
served as a great.occasion for the writers who 
had something new for copy, great for some 
charming ladies who had a ‘thrill? and were 
taught a new patter, and great for the dealers, 


who, with two or three exceptions, rushed 
in for what there was in it for them and 
made money.” 

George Elmer Browne, president of the Al- 
lied Artists, who presided, presented William 
H. Fox, director of the Brooklyn Museum, 
where the annual exhibition has just closed, 
with the organization’s gold medal for his 
“services to and interest in American art.” 
He also presented to Herbert B. Tschudy, 
curator of painting and sculpture at the 
Brooklyn Museum, a portfolio of prints by 
members of the society. 


Murals for Proletarians 


Eliza Buffington is holding an exhibition at 
the Roerich Museum until May 14 which in- 
cludes sketches of the murals she painted for 
the Amalgamated Dwellings in Grand Street, 
New York. This building is a co-operative 
apartment house for the working class, a pro- 
ject of Governor Lehman. 

Other paintings in the exhibition are sketches 
of murals for a child’s room illustrating Grimm’s 
fairy tale, “Twin Brothers,” landscapes of 
many countries, cathedral interiors and por- 
traits. 
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AMERICAN 


ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 


GALLERIES: INC 


(Unretvieted Public Sales 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
SENT ON REQUEST 





Oxhibition from (May 4 
FINE 
ETCHINGS 


Choice groups of Whistler’s 

Venetian and Thames series. 
Rare Seymour Haden trial 

proofs. Fine impressions of 

Zorn, Benson, and Pennell. 

Direr’s Great Fortune from , 
the Mariette Collection and 

other Durer and Rembrandt 

prints. 


The Collection of 
MRS. L. F. EASTON 


Selections from the Collections of 
MRS. IRA DAVENPORT 
ALEXANDER HUDNUT 
And from the Estate of the late 
WILLIS VICKERY 
Sale: Evening of May 12 
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Osxhibition from May 6 


PAINTINGS 


Of Several Centuries 


Including Modern Works 


Examples by Peale, Sully, 
Inness, Duveneck - Watson 
Gordon,Cotes,Crome,Dance, 
Constable, Harlow, Hudson - 
Ziem, Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Largilliére, Vibert, Jacque - 
Van Ruisdael, Mengs, Ver- 
schuur, Pasini, and other 
XVII-XIX century artists. Al- 
so works by Derain, Picasso, 
Chirico, and other moderns. 
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From the Private Collections of 
A. LUSCOMBE CARROLL 
JOHN F. NORMAN 
The late HENRY U. PALMER 
AND FROM THE 
VALENTINE GALLERY, 1nc. 
WITH ADDITIONS 


Sale: Svenings of 
(May 10 & 11 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Gershwin, Modern Composer, 


7 — 


“Suburban House,’ 


Life is just one round of modernity for 
George Gershwin. Himself a modernist com- 
poser, he is likewise a modernist painter of 
no mean ability. Besides this, he is now en- 
titled to rank as a connoisseur of modern art. 
Through careful selection the composer of 
“Rhapsody in Blue” has built up an important 
collection which includes typical examples by 
Picasso, Chagal, Modigliani, Derain, Dufy, 


Mickey Mouse Invades Gallery 


May, the month of merriment and gay festi- 
vals, marks the appearance in a New York 
art gallery, of that cheerful little creature, 
indigenous to America, but welcomed heartily 
in other countries, Mickey Mouse. 

Heretofore, Mickey has only executed his 
capers on the motion picture screen, but due 
to the efforts of the College Art Association 
in co-operation with the United Artists Cor- 
poration, 50 black-and-white drawings of him 
by Walt Disney, his creator, will be on view 
at the Kennedy Galleries, all month. There 
will also be 50 water color drawings of the 
Silly Symphonies. 

The College Art Association feels that Mr. 
Disney’s works constitute art and that to see 
the original drawings which are weekly meta- 
morphosed into Mickey Mouse and the Silly 
Symphony comedies will be a treat for the 
art loving public. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 

























CEZANNE 
BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MIRO 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI 
DERAIN PICASSO 
DUFY RENOIR 
LAUTREC ROUSSEAU 
LEGER SEURAT . 
LURCAT VAN GOGH 
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> by Charles Logasa. 


Soutine, Utrillo and Roualt. Among the Ameri- 
cans represented are Alexander Brook, Maurice 
Sterne, Louis Eilshem' >, Thomas Benton and 
Glenn Coleman latest acquisition is 
Charles Logasa’s “Suburban House,” bought 
from Contemporary Arts, New York. 

Mr. Gershwin’s “Self Portrait” was repro- 
duced in Vanity Fair for March, material proof 
of his own brush ability. 


Adele Watson Is Praised 


Adele Watson, who for many years lived 
and exhibited her paintings in New York, re- 
turned to California and recently held her first 
show of paintings in Los Angeles. 

This exhibit evoked much enthusiastic com- 
ment from Arthur Millier, art critic of the 
Los Angeles Times. Miss Watson, who is an 
imaginative painter, peopling her landscapes 
with spiritual figures, was compared by Mr. 
Millier to Blake and Arthur B. Davies. “Miss 
Watson,” he said, “sees landscape in terms 
of the soul of man. 

“Many try this in a sentimental way and 
fail. To Miss Watson it is all real, as Blake’s 
spiritual beings were real to him. While the 
exquisite painting of Arthur B. Davies is 
seldom rivaled by Miss Watson, her figures are 
more convincing than his as true emanations 
of landscape. She is not just a decorative 
painter. Her works are real experiences.” 


-P. JACKSON HIGGS 


Inc. 


DEALERS IN 


PAINTINGS 


BY OLD AND MODERN 
MASTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


CHOICE EXAMPLES 
OF FINE OLD FURNITURE 


32 EAST 57th ST. 
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Three Art Ogres 


The three great deterrents to intelligent 
understanding and enjoyment of good art are, 
according to Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the 
Denver Art Museum, the Philistine, the culture 
hound and the intellectual snob. Mr. Kay- 
Scott, writing in the Rocky Mountain News, 
throws a cruel analytical light on the weak- 
nesses and pretentions of each: 

“The Philistine (a term invented, I believe, 
by Mathew Arnold) is, for our purposes, the 
man or woman who doesn’t give a hang about 
art. In England, where the word was first 
employed, the Philistine was often an aristo- 
crat.... The aristocrat of long and exclusive 
lineage is often content to remain ignorant be- 
cause he considers good breeding more im- 
portant than knowledge. In other words it is 
somewhat a matter of choice of emphasis. 

“Too often in America the Philistine is con- 
tent to remain ignorant because he considers 
ill-breeding better than knowledge. This, of 
course, is not true of most American Philistines. 
Among our socially elite, for example, we find 
those who have no interest in art because 
their leisure time is entirely taken up with 
doing the things that enable them to remain 
socially elite. Among very unpretending people 
we find those who are utterly uninterested in 
art because they have fallen into other ways 
of interest which fill up their spare time. And 
among both classes we find those who are 
genuinely interested in art. 

“By culture hound I do not mean a person 
who loves culture. I mean one who makes 
it an end, not a means for fine living. Culture, 
if it means anything, means the power of dis- 
crimination, But there is a type who make 
a religion of culture and never acquire dis- 
crimination. Anything that is called art is 
good enough. Just so the person is looked up 
to by the ignorant as being interested in some- 
thing ‘refined,’ that is sufficient. Such a person 
has no desire to be really cultured. He (or 
oftener she) only wants to be thought so. 
It’s the credit, not the thing itself, that is 
prized and enjoyed... . 

“The intellectual snob is frequently, but not 
always, young in years. He is always larval 
in psychic development. He (rarely she) may 
frequently be found in high-brow bookshops 
and very modern studios. Occasionally he con- 
descends to grace a gathering of the common 
herd where, with a few exquisite and precious 
phrases, he deigns to puncture the enthusiasm 
of ordinary healthy people. 

“T have met this type so often that I’ve 
grown immune. Years ago I wanted to, and 
on occasion did, refute his languid insolence 
or break his nose. Now, as I grow older, he 
only bores me. A case of measles is not ter- 
ribly romantic. In art he carefully insists on 
admiring some obscure seicento painter no one 
| else in the room ever heard of or the most 
decadent work of the most decadent minor 
dauber of some unheralded contemporary group 
in Vienna. He forces on you the unsolicited 
condescension of his pity for your pathetic 





crudeness. Don’t worry too much about him. 
| He'll either grow up or get killed.” 





The Metropolitan Buys a Sterner 


The Metropolitan Museum has purchased 
from the artist a recently completed still-life 
by Albert Sterner. This is the second Sterner 
to be acquired by the museum, the other being 
a pastel called “The Blue Stocking,” bought 
about ten years ago. A retrospective exhibi- 








tion of the artist’s graphic work, covering thirty 
| years, has just been held at the Grand Central 
| Art Galleries. 
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Open Air Warning 


The coming of the season for the open air 
art mart, by means of which artists of all sorts 
may offer their wares to “the man in the street” 
at depression prices, has drawn forth a warn- 
ing from F. Gardner Clough, former editor of 
the Woodstock Bulletin, who fears that the in- 
feriority of much of the work shown will prove 
an ultimate disadvantage to art and who be- 
lieves that a reasonable standard of excellence 
should be enforced by the committees which 
control such displays. If unemployed bakers 
offered on the sidewalk pies that turned out 
to be full of dead mice and cockroaches, the 
argument is that good bakers would suffer 
thereby, inasmuch as the public taste for pie 
might be affected. 

In writing of the last mart held in Washing- 
ton Square, New York, late last season, he 
says: “If, as many critics agreed, the show 
was a pitiful display of the feeblest of art ex- 
pression, genuine artists are being maligned. 
Regardless of the activities of the Artist’s Aid 
Committee and the motive behind the show, 
the cause is not helped by permitting an ado- 
escent art exhibit. Professional artists should 
join in protest against anything that gives their 
craft such an ignoble introduction to the gen- 
eral public. 

“If, as depressed artists feel, the public owes 
them more recognition, how much more do 
the artists owe the public! As surely as Amer- 
ican education, to cite one parallel, is ultimately 
cheapened in higher institutions of learning by 
methods of too-little selectivity in intellectual 
capacity, just so American art can hardly be 
elevated by disporting puerile work under either 
the banner of charity or under the shibboleth 
of a public innovation. 

“The open-air art mart is a capital idea. But 
most of the artists who exhibited in this second 
show were tragic in defeated expressionism. 
I, for one, register a vigorous protest against 
such disregard for the public. The public has 
a right to feel insulted. 

“For art’s sake, don’t make a joke of this 
matter. In the future, let some committee on 
selection be put in charge, thus presenting 
an exhibition that genuine artists would not 
be ashamed to join, and a show that could 
offer something to an enlightened public. No 
wonder the bourgeois folk call artists ‘freaks’!”’ 


Birds Flutter for Art 


First came the purr of the cats, then the 
canine family yipped, and that noble beast, 
the horse, had his gallup in the New York 
art galleries. Now an ornithological review is 
chirruping at the Arden Studio Shop, New 
York, under the sponsorship of a committee 
organized to aid unemployed architects. 

Until May 20, the shop has been trans- 
formed into a veritable aviary, with several 
hundred objects, either bird studies or with 
birds as the decorative motif. Paintings, 
prints, sculpture and other art works, both 
antique and modern, from private collections 
and art galleries have been selected. 


Chicago’s Second Open Air Mart 

Chicago’s second open-air art fair, under the 
able direction of Miss Cati Mount, will be 
held in Grant Park from June 24 to July 4. 
The fair will again be operated without fees 
of any kind and will be open to all Chicago 
artists. Last Summer the sales totalled more 
than $16,000. C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago 
Daily News reports that Cati Mount has 
preserved the costume that made her famous 
from coast to coast—rouged toenails, flopping 
straw hat, cane and all. 
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Grigoriev Revealed as “Not So Russian” 





“Haute Savoie,” by Boris Grigoriev. 


Boris Grigoriev, Russian exile, returned to 
the New York exhibition field after an absence 
of several years with a one-man show at the 
Marie Sterner Galleries. He has been painting 
mainly in the south of France and in South 
America, but naturally not in Russia, which is 
reason enough, according to Henry McBride 
of the New York Sun, why the artist “is not 
so Russian” as on his last appearance. Com- 
paring his work of previous years, McBride 
noted that in the present exhibition there was 
a “good-bye to all that” feeling and an adapta- 
tion to new circumstances that is “somehow 
affecting.” However, he asserted, “when it 
comes to the landscapes and still lifes something 
of the former refulgence of Russian spirit ani- 
mates the artist and the colors become Slavic.” 

Margaret Breuning, critic of the New York 
Post, remarked that Grigoriev, who formerly 


loved to create paintings on a gargantuan 
scale, has returned “in a far different aesthetic 
state of mind.” “His sojourn,” she wrote, 
“has told on him and to the betterment of 
his work. He retains a stimulating Slavic 
viewpoint and temperament, but he has learned 
that (Gauguin to the contrary) a meter of 
green is not better, necessarily, than a centi- 
meter.” To Mrs. Breuning this exhibition 
demonstrated “how Gallic discipline and culture 
have modified violence and extravagance with- 
out destroying the essential native character 
of individual expression.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who had a “vague memory” of Gri- 
goriev as one of “those painters from Moscow 
who went in for bigness and for painting at 
the top of their voices,” also found that he had 
changed “and for the better.” 





Another Guild Show Is Staged 


The Fine Arts Guild, a co-operative organi- 
zation of artists, formed after the model of 
the old Guilds, is holding its second exhibition 
this season at the Cronyn and Lowndes Gal- 
leries, New York, until May 13. The artists 
who will exhibit are: Irene McKeen, Jean 
Tesloff, M. de Corini, Harry L. Taskey, Edward 
Dalder, Gilberta Goodwin, Herman Trunk, 
James Hulme, Madeleine Macy, Kalman Os- 
wald, Mildred Rothe, J. Stark and B. W. Parish. 


Quincy Has an Art Week 


In Quincy, Mass., the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Art League co-operated in initiating 
an art week similar to the one observed each 
year in Boston and other large centers. 

Four exhibitions were held, the leading one 
comprising 30 water colors and oil paintings 
at the Kingson Galleries. Others were arranged 
at the Wollaston Public Library, the Art 
Center and a store near the Art Center. About 
20 merchants placed exhibits in their windows. 
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INCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Davey Adds to Fame as Horse Painter 


“Rearing Horse,” by \Randall Davey. 


For the last twenty years his paintings and 
water colors of racing scenes have steadily 
gained an international reputation for Randall 
Davey, who is an enthusiastic horseman him- 
self. The exhibition of his paintings at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, until May 8, 
features scenes at the Grand National at Ain- 
tree and at various steeplechase races and 
courses in England and America. 

Mr. Davey has spent part of each year for 
the last ten on his ranch at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where he divides his time between 
polo playing and painting. He has his own 


string of ponies which he schools himself and 
his knowledge of the horse is excellently por- 
trayed in his portraits of famous ones. His 
painting of “High Strung,” a winner of the 
Futurity, is considered one of his finest. 

The present exhibition is not confined to 
sporting pictures, but includes portraits, still 
lifes and figure paintings. Among the por- 
traits of notables are one of the late John 
Galsworthy, which was loaned by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and one of Major E. 
Grove Cullum, formerly head of the United 
States Remount Service. 





Burkhard Painting Barred 


Conflicting reports come from Boston re- 
garding the removal from the walls of the 
Boston Museum of Henri Burkhard’s “Mater 
Dolorosa” after it had hung for three weeks 
in the annual exhibition of the New England 
Society of Contemporary Art. The artist was 
notified in New York of its withdrawal in a 
letter from Andrew D. Fuller, a member of 
the exhibition committee, who wrote that the 
action was taken because the society had 
received from Edward Jackson Holmes, the 
museum’s director, “the ultimatum of its com- 
ing down or the museum’s refusal of all future 
society exhibitions.” Mr. Fuller added that 
he was resigning from the society in protest. 

However, a Boston dispatch said officials of 
the museum denied that the institution had 
anything to do with the removal, and that its 
withdrawal was ordered after members of the 
New England Society of Contemporary Art 
“had talked over the reactions of a number 
of persons who had viewed the painting during 
Holy Week.” 

The picture, six foot square, is a modernistic 
treatment of the theme. Contributors to the 
museum, it is said, complained that it was 
irreligious. 

Mr. Burkhard went to Boston “to determine 
whether legal redress can be obtained.” 


Chester H. Johnson 


Galleries 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arte Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Belmont’s Color Music 


I. J. Belmont, the “Color-Music: Neo-Ex- 
pressionism” painter, will hold an exhibition of 
his work at the Wildenstein Galleries for two 
week, opening on May 8. Since he held his 
first one-man show at the old Anderson Gal- 
leries several years ago, Mr. Belmont has ex- 
hibited in jmany of the principal American 
cities and in Paris. At the premier salon of 
the “Artistes Musicalistes,” the French Gov- 
ernment acquired his “Expression from Mas- 
senet’s Overture Phédre” for the Jeu de Paume 
Museum. 

The canvases at Wildenstein’s will interpret 
musical passages in color form and color vibra- 
tion from the great composers. There will 
be a conspicuous representation of Wagner— 
Mr. Belmont’s favorite composer, from whom 
he first derived the inspiration which under- 
lies his work. Other composers represented 
will be Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Bach and Ravel. 
Among the Americans will be the artist’s in- 
terpretation of a passage from Damrosch’s “Pre- 
lude to Cyrano.” 


A Dean Cornwell Exhibition 
From May 10 to May 23 the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York, will exhibit 300 
studies in oil, water color and pastel made by 
Dean Cornwell for his murals in the Los 
Angeles Public Library and for the Lincoln 
Memorial Shrine, Redlands, Cal. 


Morton Galleries 


PRINTS BY 


YOUNG AMERICANS 
To May 15 
127 East 57th Street, New York 


Mooney Theme 


With Tom Mooney again up for trial in 
California, an exhibition of 16 gouache paint- 
ings by Ben Shahn relating to events in the 
famous case at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, until May 20, is of current interest. 

Mr. Shahn has evinced a strong interest in 
current events in his paintings before. Last 
year his series, “The Passion of Sacco-Vanzetti,” 
brought him instant recognition and 16 of the 
gouaches were sold within the first three days 
of the show. The present collection includes 
representations of Mooney, his mother, his wife, 
Gov. James Rolph, Jimmy Walker, Frank 
Walsh, the jury box and the Supreme Court 
of California. 

Shahn is now assisting Diego Rivera with 
his huge mural in Rockefeller Center. Rivera 
says of Shahn’s work in the foreword to the 
catalogue: “It contains all the technical assets 
of French bourgeois art as well as the naiveté 
of the ‘American Folk Art’ style, and the 
broken chiaroscuro and confusion of the world 
city of New York. A judge’s head and the 
trousers of one of Ben Shahn’s personages 
in his paintings are in themselves a complete 
portrait of the social environment in which 
the life of this painter has developed. 

His ability and his aesthetic qualities are mag- 
nificent. His work demonstrates that 
once art is set in this road, it requires a pro- 
gressive rhythm identical with that of its epoch; 
hence Ben Shahn’s series on the Mooney case 


is even stronger and of finer quality than his 
Sacco-Vanzetti paintings.” 


A “Source”’ Exhibit 


The Museum of Modern Art will open on 
May 10 an exhibition of “American Sources 
of Modern Art,” under the direction of Holger 
Cahill. About 200 objects, including pottery, 
sculpture, painting, ornaments in gold and 
silver, from Mexico, Central America and Peru, 
will show American art before the coming of 
the white race—an art which the evidence of 
archeology has revealed as among the great- 
est expressions of the human spirit and from 
which many “modern” artists claim to have 
derived inspiration. 

Among the institutions lending items for 
the exhibition are the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard, the Pennsylvania University Museum, 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
the Museum of the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation), the United States National Mu- 
seum and the Metropolitan Museum. Some of 
the material will come from Central America. 
There will be many pieces from the finest 
periods of Mayan, Aztec, Toltec and Peruvian 
art, and at least one large stele from Guate- 
mala which has never before been seen outside 
the tropical jungle. 


First Annual by Idaho Artists 
The Boise Art Association, which has been 
active only three years, announces its first 
exhibition. of work by Idaho artists, to be 
open late in May and to continue until June 
15. Entries, addressed to Cornelia Hart at the 
Boise Carnegie Library, must be received by 


May 15. Ribbons of merit will be awarded 
in all media. 


MARINE EXHIBITION 


Through May 
THE GRANT STUDIOS 


114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 








A Portrait Gallery 


The Thayer Portrait Gallery has been es- 
tablished in New York with the object, ac- 
cording to the Sun, of reaching “those who 
may desire to have portraits painted and con- 
vincing them that whatever the task they have 
in mind, there is a native artist prepared to 
carry it out with a sympathy and understand- 
ing that a foreigner can hardly possess.” 

Very appropriately, the head of the gallery 
is Mrs. Gerald Handerson Thayer, daughter- 
in-law of the late Abbott H. Thayer, one of 
the nation’s most eminent figure painters. It 
is her idea to act as adviser to persons who 
desire to have portraits painted. The gallery 
is located in the upper rooms of the establish- 
ment of P. Jackson Higgs, Inc., 32 East 57th 
St. The painters for the present will be limited 
to twelve, and of these nine are represented 
in the initial exhibition—Karl Anderson, Sidney 
E. Dickinson, Leon Kroll, Wayman Adams, 
Irving R. Wiles, John C. Johansen, Leopold 
Seyffert, Jean McLane and Lydia Field Em- 
mett. 

“Race tells in these matters,” commented 
the Sun. “We have difficulty in understand- 
ing the European viewpoint in many ordinary 
affairs; they certainly show an equal lack of 
aptitude in comprehending us. ... In the 
main, the great, the really understanding por- 
traits of history have been painted by men 
of the same race as their sitters.” 

Mrs. Thayer in a brochure explaining her 
enterprise says in part: “The foremost thought 
is to place emphasis on the portrait for its 
intrinsic value as a work of art and for its 
importance in this respect to posterity and to 
the traditions of the art of the country; this 
being entirely apart from its value as a por- 
trayal and record, which is, of course, con- 
ceded to be the portrait’s fundamental 
purpose.” 


Paris Prepares for 1937 


Paris is already preparing for its 1937 
Decorative Arts Exhibition, according to Ray- 
mond G. Carroll in the New York Post. 

M. Aime Berthod, the commissioner general, 
is reported to be opposed to the erection of 
the usual plaster palaces, which would last 
only a few months. He advocates permanent 
structures, favoring the razing of the Manu- 
tention on the right bank of the Seine and the 
Garde-Meuble on the left bank, and replacing 
them with a Fine Arts Palace and a Fine Arts 
Ministry, connected by a new bridge. 


Dabo Lets Out a Secret 


Leon Dabo, landscapist and marine artist, 
for more than 30 years has kept hidden away 
a set of flower paintings he made in England, 
France and Italy. Not even his intimate 
friends knew he had been a flower painter. 
Now he is showing them at the Knoedler 
Galleries, New York, until May 15. 


Antiques Exhibition Postponed 
The loan exhibition of “Art Treasures—Wil- 
liam III to George III,” which was to have 
been held at the Vernay Galleries, New York, 
this month, has been postponed until a date 
which will be announced later. 
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Pennsylvania Portrait Painters in Big Show 


Portraits running the entire gamut of con- 
temporary style and trend constitute an ex- 
hibition by living Pennsylvania artists at the 
Philadelphia Museum—the fourth “native son” 
show held by the museum this season. Not all 
the portraitists now live in the state, but all 
once did. One angle of the exhibition, which 
will continue until May 17, is illustrated by 
George Luks’ hearty piece of realism, “Portrait 
of Ann Pratt,” reproduced herewith. Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Public Ledger terms 
it a “character study of a big, jovial, fat 
woman garbed in various shades of lavender.” 
“Here,” she said, “is a lady to whom beauty 
parlors and pink teas are anathema. She 
smacks rather of the sunlight of the garden 
whose posies she holds in her lap.” Nearby 
hangs Leopold Seyffert’s portrait of his wife, 
representing “suavity of portraiture” and act- 
ing as an excellent foil to the lusty Luks like- 
ness. 4 
Miss Grafly divided the show into three 
distinct types of portraiture: “the society type, 
well-groomed out of the beauty parlor and 
more or less theatricalized; the serious character 
study for which the subject is the choice of 
the artist; and the technical experiment with 
full indulgence of everything from color fire- 
works to cubism.” However, she found “an 
undercurrent of sincerity in the exhibition, 
whatever the choice of subject or its technical 
treatment.” 

Among the artists singled out for special 
mention were Cecilia Beaux, Mary Townsend 
Mason, Henriette Wyeth, Robert Susan, Lazar 
Raditz, Fred Wagner, Harold Weston, Emlen 
Etting, George Biddle, Catherine Morris Wright, 
Adolphe Borie, Alice Kent Stoddard, Edward 


Origin of Colonial Silver 


The early Colonist, living in a simple so- 
ciety uncomplicated by the gold standard, 
bank holidays and anti-hoarding campaigns, ap- 
pears to have evolved a practical and satis- 
factory solution of what to do with spare 
cash. This solution is explained by the Bulle- 
tin of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in 
an article which presents a new angle on 
colonial silver. “In those early days,” it says, 
“when gold as a medium of exchange was al- 
most non-existent, and silver coin was none 
too plentiful, the colonists were accustomed, 
when they had any surplus coins, to take 
them to a well-known silversmith and have 
them turned into silver vessels of one sort or 
another. The interest on their investment thus 
came to them in the form of esthetic delight. 

“If the owner of such a silver vessel sud- 
denly found himself in need of extra money, 
he could have his silver melted up again into 
bullion. . . . He was safe, he need trust no 
banker, his assets were liquid, and his invest- 
ments sound and productive. It was, on the 
whole, an incomparable scheme. How it would 
have worked out if the colonial silversmith 
had not been an honest man is another mat- 
ter. Fortunately for his customers, he gave 
weight for weight in fashioning beautiful pieces 
of silver, many of which are still in existence 
and serve to remind us that our native crafts- 
men need bow to none.” 
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“Portrait of Ann Pratt,” 
by George Luks. 


Biberman, Albert Rosenthal, William Glackens, 
Francis Criss, Alice Mumford Culin, Edith 
Emerson, Stephen Etnier, George Gibbs, Jo- 
seph Grossman, Harry Kidd, Virginia Armitage 
McCall, Maurice Molarsky, Henry R. Ritten- 
berg, Saul Schary, Ellen Sinclair, Rachel Bulley 
Trump, and Charles Morris Young. 


Old Masters Finger Prints 

Dactyloscopy (finger print study) is the 
method which Dr. Alexander Ejibert of the 
Munich Institute of Technology is seeking 
to develop systematically as a means of iden- 
tifying old masters. 

Starting with some thoroughly authenticated 
old painting, Dr. Ejibert makes a searching 
microscopic and microphotographic study of 
the fingerprints. By comparing these with 
other genuine works by the same hand, the 
master’s fingerprint is established, after which 
it can be invoked as a conclusive test of 
doubtful pictures. 

This method of “Bertilloning” old masters 
is applicable only to painters who used their 
fingers, especially thumbs, in addition to their 
brushes. 


Cornwell’s Model on View 


The original miniature model from which 
Dean Cornwell designed his murals for the 
Los Angeles Public Library has been placed 
on exhibition at Lee’s Art Shop, 209 West 
57th St., New York, until May 5. This firm 
furnished much of the materials for the monu- 
mental panels. 
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New York Criticism 


The twenty year survey of the sculptural 
life of Paul Manshin as presented at Averell 
House was somewhat disappointing to Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune with regard 
to the latest achievements of the artist. “He 
so soon became a mature craftsman,” observed 
Mr. Cortissoz. “Latterly something seems to 
have modified the color of his dream. Was it 
the modernistic hypothesis that has so troubled 
the waters everywhere? It would seem a 
plausible surmise, because the newer things here 
show a decided trend toward that ‘simplifica- 
tion’ that we have all heard so much about. 
. . . Where he once took simplicity as a matter 
of course, as though it innately belonged to 
him, he now seems self-conscious about it and 
the more recent works tell a new story.” 

Henry McBride said in the Sun: “The elite 
of this generation almost instantly recognized 
Mr. Manship to be their sculptor. They get 
from him what they would get in surgery 
from the highest priced surgeon of the day, 
in engineering from the very best engineer, 
and so on. The best surgeons and the best 
engineers do fine jobs, and they achieve a kind 
of handsomeness in their work that subtle 
thinkers in Europe have for some time been 
hailing as art. But the American elite did 
not wait for European approbation before 
.adopting Mr. Manship. They joined forces 
with him the moment he swam into their 


ken. It was a case of instinct, and instinct 
is always swifter and more unerring than 
intellect.” 

* * * 


Rough Surfaced Sculpture 


Doris Porter Caesar in her show of sculpture 
just closed at the Montross Gallery surprised 
the critics in two ways. First of all she did 
not present the preponderance of portraits 
which were included in her first show at the 
same gallery in 1931. Then she provided a 
studio effect unusual to galleries by presenting 
her work in the original plasticene. 

The fact that most of the pieces were shown 
uncast brought forth much comment. The 
Times said: “One’s pleasure in this kind of 
surface treatment may be diluted with a cer- 
tain, half inexplicable uneasiness. If, however, 
it be uneasiness traceable merely to the sculp- 
tor’s disinclination to give us the sweet suavity 
of the salons or even the dynamic simplified 
smoothness of the Greeks, then our own canons 
of taste need looking into. 

“The thumb-troubled surfaces of a clay (and 
bronze) figure can create, when viewed from 
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the proper distance, the quiver or pulsatian of 
life that impressionist painters aim at and may 
even contribute to a communication of the 
malaise or non-static ideal so dear to the heart 
of Rodin.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post felt that 
the conception of the sculpture was detracted 
from enormously: in some of, the pieces in 
which “the surface is unnecessarly and un- 
pleasantly tortured into deep grooves and 
ridges.” 

All the critics, however, felt that the show 
marked an advance in Mrs. Caesar’s work, 
the Sun especially commending her because, 
although a pupil of Archipenko, she has suc- 
ceeded in completely freeing herself from his 
pronounced style and has not repeated “his 
stylisms” in her “rush for expression.” 

* * * 


Connaway and Winslow Homer 

“Dat ole debbil sea” as he disports himself 
up at Monhegan was the subject of a group 
of paintings displayed at the Macbeth Gallery 
by Jay Connaway. 

Mr. Connaway succeeds, said ‘the Post’s 
critic, “in portraying the dynamic power of 
the ocean, its tireless warfare against the 
rocky coast and headlands, its beauty of trans- 
lucent color and changing aspeets of tide and 
wave in serene and stormy weather. The rocks 
against which the surf beats are solid, the 
impact of the combing wave is solid, the foun- 
tain of white spray is a diffusion of impalpable 
mist shot with radiance. These canvases are 
not photographic, they denote a power of se- 
lection of material which must often have 
been difficult in the face off the incredible 
wealth of color, movement and form spread 
out lavishly by nature.” 

The rocks which Mrs. Breuning praised, 
however, “may turn out to be the rocks which 
will split Mr. Connaway’s craft,” said Henry 
McBride, in the Sun, by way of warning. “To 
say that Mr. Connaway is our second best 
marine painter is high praise,’ Mr. McBride 
thinks, but it should not be enough for Con- 
naway. “His present pictures are charming, 
delightful, desirable,” but, said the critic, they 
give evidence Connaway knows that one famous 
marine painter has already been produced in 
this country and he “makes obeisances to 
him.” The solution to this problem that Mc- 
Bride offers Connaway is trenchant: “Put that 
No. 1 person absolutely out of mind. Forget 
him, forget the rocks from which he viewed 
his mighty ocean, forget that particular ocean 
and find an entirely new one.” 

+ * * 


Virginia Berresford Wins Praise 

“Eminently intellectual, with a certain aloof- 
ness that piques yet holds the fancy,” “spir- 
itually exotic,” “evidence of power of detached 
consideration of the artistic means best suited,” 
and “restraint” are some of the terms the 
critics used to describe Virginia Berresford’s 
exhibition of oils and water colors of Greece 
and the south of France at the Montross 
Gallery. 

The Sun said: “She has been in Greece and 
the south of France, as the titles of her paint- 
ings reveal, and has resolved her reactions to 
those glamorous lands in shapes of large sim- 
plicity that have a strange and haunting 
appeal.” 

The Herald Tribune made a similar obser- 
vation: “Miss Berresford, in painting along 
the shores of the Mediterranean as well as in 
the intimacy of her studio, preserves a restraint 
which is perhaps the salient characteristic in 
her painting. Her subjects fall into simple 
patterns, a little austerely perhaps, but are 
carefully and sensitively devised.” 

The Post: “Work in which there is such a 





high degree of imaginative power and such dis- 
cretion in its translation into aesthetic terms 
is stimulating to encounter.” 

* * * 


Cikovsky Goes Forward 


That Nicolai Cikovsky is definitely fulfilling 
the promise of his earlier exhibitions is the 
view held by all the critics concerning the 
artist’s recent exhibition of paintings, water 
colors and pastels at the Downtown Gallery. 

“Since his last public appearance, Mr. Cikov- 
sky has gained greatly in all the arts of picture 
making,” said the Sun. “He has greater 
suavity, greater clarity. His color was always 
agreeable and it is now engagingly bright and 
attractive.” Howard Devree in the Times: 
“In Mr. Cikovsky’s work individual freedom 
of expression holds a nice balance between 
the modern and the traditional.” 

Mrs. Breuning of the Post considered him 
an able craftsman whose “diversity of interest 
and imaginative approach are revealed through- 
out the canvases, each subject not only deftly 
handled but enlivened by a native flair for 
graceful, effective line and arrangement.” 

* a * 


Critics Disagree on Vytlacil 

Although a “decided modernist” Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, who exhibited for the first time a collec- 
tion of gouache paintings at Gallery 144 West 
13th St., “usually gives the spectator a clew 
that is sufficient for co-operation,” said the 
Sun’s critic. “At times,” he continued, “his 
style has the fury of a Clivette, but generally 
the composition is held together by a sound 
intention.” 

This view did not agree with Margaret 
Breuning’s in the Post: “In his landscapes 
and figure pieces his indecisiveness of design 
and vague draftsmanship leave one with a 
bewildered impression.” Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune also disagreed: “Mr. Vytlacil 
sketches his complex patterns with consider- 
able authority, though without much regard 
for unity or simplicity of design.” 

* * 


Soldwedel Takes Up Golf 


Golf players will find themselves attracted 
to the exhibition of water colors by Frederic 
Soldwedel at the Ackermann Galleries until 
May 13, for the artist has included about 30 
studies showing players in Long Island and 
California. 

The Herald Tribune considered this group 
the most “considerable contribution” to the 
show, saying: “He has caught in each some 
characteristic stage in the progress of the game. 
The figures in action are suggested cleverly 
enough, but what is more immediately appeal- 
ing, as with most of his works, is the charm 
of color, the luminosity they possess and the 
free, delicately spontaneous manner in which 
they are painted.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post, however, 
preferred the Virginia duck hunting pictures 
and the scenes at Nassau. She considered 
the golf series lacking in “aesthetic content.” 

* ” 


Whorf ‘a Trifle More Subdued” 


“The gusty Mr. Whorf seems somehow a 
trifle more subdued this season; less given to 
delirious impasto,” remarked Henry McBride in 
the Sun about this artist’s exhibition of water 
colors at the Milch Galleries (until May 6). 
He also commented on the “Winslow Homer 
stroke” “vigorously and patently used” by Mr. 
Whorf in at least five pictures. 

The Post’s critic, too, made mention of this 
facet of Mr. Whorf, “who has the double 
guerdon of a sure eye and unerring hand.” 
“Often,” she said, “his facility has overshadowed 
his other qualities. In the current showing, 
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the Winslow Homeresque West Indian papers 
indicate how brilliantly he can execute an ap- 
preciated cliche of the art world.” 

* * * 


Critics Approve John Dix 

Like Bruce Crane, John Dix who showed 
landscapes and harbor scenes at the Ferargil 
Galleries makes “little paintings,’ which ap- 
pealed to all the critics. “His compositions,” 
the Herald Tribune observed, “are well put 
together and his draftsmanship tells to good 
purpose. Mr. Dix is crisp and confident in 
his work.” 

The Sun found a “complete absence of affec- 
tations” and a “healthy, wholesome interest 
in the American scene, with pleasant color and 
tonal qualities.” The Post remarked that Mr. 
jDix has “quite definitely moved out of the 

class of amateurs into that of serious artists 
[whose artistic idiom and aesthetic ideas have 
Tcoherent relation.” 







+ * 


Not Enthused by Mrs. Van Vleck 


Both the critics of the Sun and the Post 
“damned with faint praise” Mrs. Natalie Van 
Vieck’s exhibition of about 20 portraits which 
filled two galleries at Wildenstein’s. They said 
it was “deft” and “always agreeable.” 

The Herald Tribune, however, was not con- 
founded by the celebrity of the sitters, who 
included President Roosevelt, Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin, and Lord Queenborough, and although 
jt considered the portraits of men -the best 
was inclined to be caustic: “In general the 
artist seems a rather superficial practitioner, 
her drawing and modeling being of a very 
ordinary character, especially where hands are 
concerned. Of anything like a strong, dis- 
tinctive style in these canvases there is not a 
trace,” 




















* * * 


Flowers in Poetical Realism 

Paintings of flowers by Grace Bliss Stewart 
at the Delphic Studios were received by the 
critics with warm praise for their “decorative 
design,” “poetical realism,” “richness of color” 
and “floral characterization.” Besides the flower 
subjects, Miss Stewart exhibited a group of 
landscapes in black and white, ranging in 
heme from the Adirondacks to the Gloucester 
scene. Margaret Breuning, Post: critic, said 
hat these latter were “vigorously presented 
with sharp contrast of mass and color in ex- 
afeellent drawing and selection of effective de- 
ail.” 

“Her flower painting,” wrote Howard Devree 
pf the Times, “is well conceived and the range 
of her color schemes is unusually wide and 
varied. The painting, moreover, is individual, 
even distinguished. Her flowers are realistic 
rather than fanciful, but it is poetically treated 
ealism, no mere representation.” 















Modern Prints in Auction 

An interesting assemblage of etchings, main- 
y from the portfolios of Mrs. Everardus Bo- 
gardus, will be dispersed. at the Plaza Art 
alleries, New York, on the evening of May 4. 
Besides Whistler’s “Old Battersea Bridge” and 
Old Putney Bridge” and Bone’s “Conrad 
istening to Music,” there are typical prints 
by McBey, Haden, Zorn, Pennell, Heintzelman, 
itton, Benson, Austin, Arms, Blampied, Cam- 
ron, Meryon and Millet. 

An impression of Frederick L. Grigg’s “Ex 
nglia Perdita,” first state, is one of six proofs. 


In the Vanguard 
“I certainly don’t feel like a back number 
mese days,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the painter. 


Why I went off the gold standard a genera- 
on ago.” 
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Critics Note the Progress of Saul Berman 





“The White Napkin,’ by Saul Berman. 


Saul Berman is having a one-man show at 
the Midtown Galleries, New York, in con- 
junction with the Spring exhibition by mem- 


bers of the galleries’ co-operative group. Born- 


in Russia in 1899, Berman came to the United 
States in 1910 and began his art study at the 
National Academy of Design, under Hawthorne 
and Olinsky. He has exhibited in many of 
America’s large national shows—at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, where he received an 
honorable mention in 1929; at the National 
Academy and the Carnegie International. 
Progress was the keynote of the critical com- 
ment on Berman’s latest showing. Margaret 
Breuning of the New York Post states that 





these paintings indicate he “has been applying 
himself both diligently and intelligently to the 
serious development of his gifts. He has 
cleaned up his palette and, particularly in his 
still lifes and two excellent landscapes, em< 
ploys a new clarity of color well handled... . 
In the landscapes a gain in beauty of both 
light and color pattern is apparent with an 
increased breadth of handling.” 

Howard Devree of the New York Times 
said the progress of Berman is clearly marked 
in this show. “The somberness and gloomy 
monotones of some of his earlier work have 
been dispelled by a new feeling for light and 
a use of clean, clear color.” 





Cecilia Beaux Honored 


The gold medal annually awarded by Chi 
Omega, national woman’s fraternity, to an 
American woman who has made an outstand- 
ing cultural contribution to the world, was 
this year awarded to Cecilia Beaux, noted 
artist. The presentation was made amid im- 
pressive ceremonies at the Fine Arts Building, 
New York, by Laura Gardin Fraser, member 
of the jury, which included Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Mrs. Roosevelt flew from 
Washington to pay her tribute to the artist. 

Miss Beaux, since her student days in Paris 
under Julien, whose vast studios were the 
haven of so many young Americans in those 
days, has received honors in rapid succession. 
In all she has been awarded eight gold medals 
and is represented in such museums as the 
Metropolitan, the Pennsylvania Academy, the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Corcoran Gallery, 
the Boston Museum and the Whitney Museum. 
She is one of the very few American artists 
to be invited by the Italian government to 
execute a self nortrait for the Uffizi in Florence. 














ED 
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Trafton on Advertising Art 

Howard Trafton now has the distinction of 
being the winner for three successive years of 
the medal for poster design given by the Art 
Directors Club of America, in its annual exhibi~ 
tion of advertising art. 

Mr. Trafton’s prize winner in this year’s 
show was a noster advertising a West Indies 
cruise. It won a the 
Barron Collier medal. 

In an interview with the New York Evening 
Post the artist explained that elaborate ideas 
are not good advertising. They are likely to 
scare people away. The idea, he _ believes, 
must be very simple, but it must be executed 
with the best of taste. In Mr. Trafton’s 
opinion the ideal poster is gay and charming 
rather than super-elegant or humorous. He 
sees no reason why non-commercial artists 
should not do commercial art. He feels that 


also second award, 


the reason they are unwilling to undertake it 
is because they recall the “terrible period when 
advertising art meant a pretty woman holding 
a package of the advertised product.” 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on their Authorship. 
References given. Orders taken by 
writing Harvey Leepa, Box R-.R., The 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St.. New York. 
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Twachtman’s Last Picture For Kansas City 


“Harbor View Hotel.” John H. Twachtman’s Last Painting. 


John H. Twachtman’s last canvas, painted 
just before his death in 1902 at the age of 
49, has been acquired by the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Kansas City from the artist’s 
family. This last work is a culmination of 
all Twachtman’s experiments in finding his true 
medium, revealing the tragedy of a career so 
untimely ended. Painted at Gloucester, where 
he spent his last days, it shows in the middle 
foreground a stretch of greenish water that 
eddies about a half submerged rock. The im- 
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mediate foreground of the canvas is bare, but 
a slight causeway leads the eye to the back- 
ground and to a great spreading elm tree that 
is the focal point of the picture. The tree 
is superbly suggested as is the line of white 
houses beyond, painted with all the subtle 
variations and contrasts of which Twachtman 
was a past master. 

Of the second generation of American land- 
scape painters, Twachtman, who was born in 
Cincinnati in 1853, studied first under Du- 
veneck. Following in the footsteps of his 
master, he went to Munich and worked under 
Loefftz between 1875 and 1877. This visit 
to Europe included a year’s study at Venice, 
and the pearly colors seen in his later work 
show that the Queen of the Adriatic spoke 
to him much as she had to Whistler. Of 
greater importance still in forming his style, 
was a visit to Paris in the 80’s when he came 
strongly under the influence of the Impression- 
ists. From then on he painted more or less 
in their technique, yet ever seeking to find his 
own vocabulary. Today he is ranked among 
America’s greatest landscape painters. 


The Irish Academy 


In the 1933 exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Arts in Dublin is a picture that 
America might like. It is John Keating’s 
“Blessed Be Wine,” whose subject seems happy 
amid a collection of jugs, glasses and bottles. 
Appealing more directly to Erin is Maurice 
McGonigal’s “The Captain,” a study of an 
Irish soldier ready for action, Sean O’Sullivan’s 
portrait of President De Valera and Jack B. 
Yeats picture of a tow-haired boxer standing 
over an opponent who has just been knocked 
out. Another picture to attract attenion is 
John Lavery’s “The Black Poodle.” 

Though smaller than usual the exhibition 
is praised by the critics for its high standard. 








Divers Pictures 


Prior to its dispersal, on the evenings off 


May 10 and 11, a group of interesting paint. 
ings will be on exhibition beginning May 6 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, from the private collections 
of A. Luscombe Carroll of the Carroll Gal- 
leries, London; the late Henry U. Palmer of 
Brooklyn, sold by order of his son, C. U, 
Palmer; Alexander Hudnut, and the Valentine 
Gallery, Inc., New York. 

The combined collection consists mainly of 
XVIIIth and XIXth century works, including 
paintings by Peale, Sully, Inness, Lawrence, 
Shayer, Van Ruisdael, Ziem and Van Dyck. 
Some contemporary French, American and 
Italian painters are also represented. 

The XIXth century American group con 
tains many interesting items, among them 
Frank Duveneck’s “Woman Spinning,” painted 
in Florence in 1883. The model for this paint: 
ing was Maria da Pontremoli, who posed for 
the artist’s famous “Portrait of an Old 


| Woman,” now in the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. Others are “Gondolas,” a panel by Sar- 
gent; “Autumn Landscape” by J. Francis Mur- 


| phy, and “Early Autumn” by Van Boskerck, 


A portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, “Louisa 
Barbara Vernon,” is included in the XVIIIth 
century British group, as well as an early 


| Gainsborough, “Portrait of a Gentleman,” and 
| “The Sisters” by John James Masquerier; also 


Zoffany’s “Portrait of an Actor” and Francis 
Cotes’ “Portrait of a Man in a Scarlet Coat.” 

Charles Willson Peale is represented by a 
portrait of “Thomas Heyward, Jr.,” a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman” by Thomas Sully is another 
outstanding early American work. 

The pictures from the Valentine Gallery 
form an interesting feature. They include 
Pascin’s “Deux Jeunes Filles,” a still life by 


‘ Alexander Brook, Derain’s “Girl with Pink 


Blouse,” painted about 1927, and “Landscape 
in Provence,” painted about 1922. Three 
paintings by Di Chirico are typical of this 
artist’s work—‘Plaster Bust,” “The Annuncia- 
tion,” which comes from the collection of the 


late Lizzie Bliss, and “Horses by the Sea.” 
* * * 


English Collection to Be Sold 


On the evening of May 18, 43 paintings 
belonging to Arthur Nicholson of Surrey, Eng- 
land, including an important Titian, a Murillo 
and examples by Van Dyck, Raeburn, Harlow 
and Hoppner will be offered for sale at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries. 


Smith, Patron of French Art, Dies 


Ormond G. Smith, Francophile and bene 
factor of the French Museum, in New York, 
died on April 17 at the age of 73. The por 
trait plaque that honors him at the French 
Museum, designed by Naum M. Los, was re 
produced in the last number of Tue Agst 
Dicest. 
firm of Street & Smith, publishers of detective 
and Wild West magazines and originator, years 
ago, of the Nick Carter stories, written (one 
every week for a period of fifteen years) by 
Col. Frederick Van Renssalaer Dey. 


Denver’s Thirty-Ninth Annual 

The 39th annual exhibition of the Denver 
Art Museum will be held from June 20 to 
August 15, and will include works in paint 
ing, sculpture, drawing, lithography, etching 
and wood-block printing. All entries must 
be delivered at Chappell House, 1300 Loga 
St., Denver, June 7 or 8. The jury is com 
posed of John S. Ankeney, chairman; Birget 
Sandzen and Muriel V. Sibell. 


Mr. Smith made his fortune in the 
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A Book on Tapestry 


A short world history from a new angle has 
een presented by Phyllis Ackerman in “Tapes- 
iy the Mirror of Civilization” (New York; 
Mxford University Press; $4.75). 

Dr. Ackerman attempts to “make tapestries 
jing objects of aesthetic perception by reveal- 
ng them as part of life.” Through all eras 
he surveys whatever is known of the craft 
{ tapestry weaving in all stages of develop- 
nent. Most of the book deals with Europe, 
ut several chapters are devoted to Persia, 
Mexico, China and Peru. The last quarter of 
the volume contains copious notes, evidence 
if the extensive and scholarly research which 
the author carried on, together with 48 full- 
page plates which add greatly to the value 
of the text. 

The author states that no decorated weaves 

are known until about 2900 B. C. Then tapes- 
try appears, not actually but in record form 
which to her is so accurate that there is no 
doubting the fact of its existence. 
Dr. Ackerman points out that tapestry as 
technique of the loom is assured of ancient 
ineage but that it is impossible to say whether 
Eastern Mediterranean civilizations had it in 
its full connotation, that is, the application 
of the technique to free pictorial design and 
its use in translating illustration on a mural 
scale. 

The author accounts for the frequent presence 
of the hunting theme in Egyptian tapestry 
by saying that “as in every society dominated 
by the motive of escape, hunting was a 
pastime for the well to do and unintellectual,” 
consequently the theme was glorified in hang- 
ings for the homes of these classes. 

The first great center of tapestry produc- 
tion in Europe was Paris, in the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries. The guild there early at- 
tained recognition and status, and one member, 
Nicolas Bataille, at the end of the XIVth cen- 
tury was sufficiently a man of property to 
stand as one of the gauges for the ransom 
of King John captured by the English in the 
Battle of Poitiers. This weaver, the author 
observes, had the most notable clients in Europe 
at the time and sold so many important tapes- 
tries in such a short time that it seems prob- 
able they were not all woven in his own 
shop. Only one set of tapestries woven in 
Paris at this time remains, she says. It is 
the “Apocalypse of Angers” the work of 

Bataille based on cartoons by the Bruges 
painter, Jean Bondol. 

Arras was almost as old a tapestry center 
as Paris. The city was so closely associated 
with this art that its name became the com- 
mon term for tapestry both in England and 
Italy. But again, Dr. Ackerman points out, 
only one set definitely attributable to the city 
remains. 

Many interesting facts are brought to light 
in this book and although it is inclined to be 
highly technical with an appeal for a limited 
number the author’s style makes it very 
teadable. 


A Book on Charles Ricketts 
Charles Ricketts, English artist, is the sub- 
ject of a new book by his life-long friend T. 
Sturge Moore (London; Cassell; 6s.). In the 
introduction Mr. Moore has written a scholarly 
appreciation of the man and his work. The 


volume contains 65 full page plates of art works 
by Ricketts. 


The News of Books on Art 


Greece 


A reprint of the chapters on Greek art in 
“The Cambridge Ancient History” has been 
published in book form under the title “Greek 
Sculpture and Painting: To the End of the 
Hellenistic Period,” by the MacMillan Co. 
(New York; $3.25). The authors, J. D. 
Beazley, professor of classical archxology at 
Oxford, and Bernard Ashmole, professor of 
archeology at the University of London, have 
made no alterations in their original text but 
have revised it somewhat, added a number of 
new pictures and remodelled the bibliography. 
There are 248 illustrations at the end of the 
text. Sections I to XIII were written by Mr. 
Beazley and sections XIV to XIX by Mr. 
Ashmole. 

The authors deal with three phenomena of 
early Greek art; “the reign of a primitive geo- 
metric art from the Xth century to the XIIIth; 
the assimilation of Oriental influences towards 
and after the close of that period; and the 
formation, assisted at first by these Oriental 
models, of a new material style, the Greek 
archaic in the VIIth and VIth centuries.” 
The collapse of age-old conventions in the 
beginning of the Vth century, the authors say, 
prepared the way for the unprecedented free- 
dom in the classical Greek art of the Vth and 
IVth centuries. The perishability of many of 


the objects produced in antiquity accounts for 


the gaps in historical evidence. 


New Castle’s Serenity 


New Castle, Del., is the subject of a col- 
lection of sketches by Albert Kruse published 
in book form by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press (Philadelphia; $1.50). Descrip- 
tive notes are provided by Gertrude Kruse. 

Mr. Kruse’s lithographic drawings interpret 
skillfully the architectural beauty and serenity 
of New Castle. It is said that this is one of 
the few towns in America which expansion 
has passed by and which therefore retains its 
unspoiled colonial character. 
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Discrimination 


Laborers are given preference over artists 
in relief activities, to the ultimate harm of 
industry as well as art, stated Walter Russell, 
artist and president of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, in an interview in the New 
York Times. He told of the suffering of the 
many artists which the society, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Pierre, New York, is 
aiding with its limited means. A typical case 
history is that of a nationally known artist, 
who got a job as a subway guard and after 
three weeks contracted pneumonia, because he 
was not used to life underground. 

Mr. Russell answered those who ask, “Why 
don’t these artists go out and get a job?” 
“The fact is,” he said, “they cannot go out 
and dig ditches and compete with the regular 
ditch-diggers. When a man wants a ditch- 
digger, he wants a good ditch-digger, not a 
noted artist. People say they would rather 
aid 300 laborers than 300 artists; that the 
laborers are more essential. The laborers could 
be replaced easily, but genius is so rare that 
it would be hard to name 300 since the days 
of Michaelangelo. 

“And this is not being heartless, for the 
preservation of the artist is to the interest 
of the laborer and industrial worker. People 
forget that as culture advances, it gives birth 
in people to the desire to buy good things, 
and it is on this desire that industry depends. 
An artistic decadence is the death of industry.” 


The Black River Camp 

Beauty in many forms combines to provide 
an ideal setting for the Black River Art Camp 
in Wisconsin. A natural forest of silver birch 
and tall pine surrounds the camp which is 
only a few rods away from Lake Michigan 
on one side and the Black River on the other. 
These scenes provide many splendid subjects. 

The camp will open its fourth Summer sea- 
son on June 15 under the direction of Arthur 
N. Colt, founder of the Colt School of Art 
in Madison. It will offer instruction in land- 


scape painting and painting from the figure 
in sunlight for advanced students and pro- 
fessional artists, together with criticsm and 
demonstrations by the instructors. 
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On Main Street 


[Continued from page 9] 
dow. This included every line of business. 
from the bank to the Chinese laundry, and 
Main Street showed that it was susceptible 
to art, when the plumber, the baker and the 
grocer, all were trying to help the artists sell 
their pictures. 

The reason was that Main Street was first 
convinced that the painters were not “high 
hat” or aloof. The “Buy at Home” cards had 
proved that the artists were their friends, 
so the merchants were only too willing to 
“play ball.” 

The spirit of team work developed more 
and more in the village. It seemed like a 
good idea to make a loan exhibition to the 
Dobbs Ferry Hospital and the superintendent 
was quite pleased to put a picture at each 
bedside, a small, cheerful landscape on the 
dresser, while in the Maternity Ward, a roly- 
poly baby picture was hung on the wall. 

In short the spirit of good-will was the 
keynote of the art Project throughout. 

For instance, the Girl Scouts had been 
given the use of the Gould Playground House 
by the village. It occurred to the scout lead- 
ers that a graceful gesture of thanks to the 
village would be the gift of pictures for the 
walls. So the girls chipped in and three small 
paintings were bought to hang as the nucleus 
of a municipal art collection. 

The presentation was an occasion for the 
public to gather in the community house, and 
the walls were hung with paintings by all the 
local artists. The playground commissioner, 





Joseph J. Walker (now mayor-elect) accepted 
the gift paintings for the village and expressed 
the hope that eventually the collection would 
fill all the wall space. 
ginnings, 
develop. 

Out of the scouts’ gift of pictures grew the 
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Fortunately, established stand- 
ards of distinction remain the same. As 
for instance, the Hotel White. In these 
times the reputation of the White for | 
excellence of cuisine, deftness of service 
and the genuine hospitality that goes 
beyond mere hotel housekeeping re- 
mains unchanged. 

To those who seek the ac- 
cessible residential hotel home, whether | 
for an overnight stay in New York or 
longer,—may we suggest the White. All 
of our one, two and three-room suites 
have refrigerated serving pantries—and 
there are the river-view solarium and 
roof promenade for leisure hours. 

The excellence of the White 
cuisine prompts us to mention that no 
charge is made for the use of the private 
suite where conference luncheons and 
dinners are held. 

The rentals: 

From $3.50 for one person 


$5.00 for two persons 
Suites from $7.00 


Lexington Ave. and 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. P. Mathewson, Manager 


sketch class known as the Junior Art Guild. 
The local artists agreed to give free tuition 
once a week to young people interested in art, 
not primarily to grow a new crop of profes- 
sional painters, but to teach the boys and 
girls enough of the subject so that they would 
take intelligent pleasure in works of art. The 
quarters were supplied by the Phillips family 
and instruction from a model was given by 
Henry B. Guillan, J. Gordon Guthrie and 
Robert Huntington, for which no charge was 
made. 

The results of all this effort are convincing 
proof that a community can become art con- 
scious with a certain amount of work and 
without spending any money. 

The sale of sixty or more works of art is not 
so important as the desire to own, which will 
result in later sales, and if this drive could be 
duplicated all over the country, the whole na- 
tion would soon become art conscious. 

In view of the period of short working day 
and five-day week which is approaching, there 
will be a great deal of leisure time for the 
average wage-earner. Some of this leisure will 
be spent in futile amusements, but part of it 
will be devoted to worth-while matters, among 
them creative work, That will make an op- 
portunity for the artists to gain a following 
by developing art interest among the mass 
of the people. Encourage the amateur spirit 
in art, just as in sport. Help break down 
the barriers of mystery and hokum that cause 
the average man to consider the artist as an 
outsider in the practical world. And remove 
the false idea that the collecting of beautiful 
art works is only a fad for millionaires and 
social climbers. If the painters could pop- 
ularize the slogan, “an original in every home,” 
there would be fewer pictures gathering dust 
in studio corners and thousands more canvases 
brightening the walls of homes. 

Until the average householders are ready to 
buy good pictures, they will have a chance to 
see them in their homes, for the Dobbs Ferry 
Library is now collecting good reproductions 
of art works in color to be lent like books 
for two weeks, with ‘renewal privilege. These 
pictures, donated by local artists, are to be 
mounted on stiff boards, suitable for hanging 
in the home, and will get people into the habit 
of seeing modern art works on their living 
room walls. 

Among the artists who exhibited in this 
project were J. Gordon Guthrie, Henry B. 
Guillan, Vera Andrus, John S. Melching, May- 
zette Edholm, John T. Cronin, Ruth Wagner, 
John Tracy, Kenneth Reid, W. A. Proudfoot 
and C. L. Edholm, all of Dobbs Ferry; Robert 
Huntington of Yonkers and the following from 
Hastings-on-Hudson: Mrs. Helen P. Williams, 
Frank Moser, Mrs. Clinton B. Partrick, Bert 
Sharkey, Theodore Shoudy and T. P. Shoudy, 


‘Allen D. Cochran and others. 


Altogether, the basic idea is sound: find your 
market at your front door, and adjust the 
prices to fit the income of the average man. 

Above all, develop the feeling that the artist 
is an active member of the community and not 
a “man apart,” and that art is for all the 
people and not alone for the idle rich and the 
poseur. 


\Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 
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Stands, tools, armatures 


Write for catalogue—it’s yours for 
the asking. 
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Print Makers 


Currier & Ives 
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To a collector of Americana, Currier § nds 
Ives prints furnish an absorbing record @ fRoom o 
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rush; principal events and social changes ig 
American history; clipper ships, early views ¢ 
American cities and America’s early interes 
in sport. 

In its seventy years of existence the firm 
produced more than 6,000 prints. A jury of 
Currier & Ives collectors was asked to select 
the best fifty by Harry Shaw Newman of 
The Old Print Shop in New York. The jury’s 
selections constitute the reproductions in the 
monograph “The Best Fifty Currier & Ives 
Lithographs” (New York; The Old Print Shop; 
$1.00, paper covers; $2.00, board covers) with 
an introduction by Charles Messer Stow. 

Mr. Stow, who is antiques editor of the 
New York Sun, published these prints in that 
paper one a day for fifty days beginning Jan. 
23. It is interesting to note that back num- 
bers of the paper showing the prints became 
unobtainable long before the series ended. This, 
in Mr. Newman’s opinion, testifies to the great 
interest in Currier & Ives lithographs. 

Prints dealing with some phase of country 
life appear to lead the rest in number. Sport- 
ing scenes come next and western scenes third, 
The selections were limited to prints of large 
folio size, thus ruling out religious, sentimental, 
comic or political subjects. 

Each of the prints reproduced bears a cap- 
tion giving its date of creation, the artist 
who executed it and a little of its history. 
Among the fifty are included “The Life of a 
Hunter—a Tight Fix,” dated 1861, generally 
regarded as the most valuable of all Currier 
& Ives prints, having sold in 1928 for $3,000, 
a record price not equaled since, and “Mink 
Trapping—Prime,” one of the rarest of all 
the firm’s hunting prints, which brought $1,300 
at auction in 1930. 
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New Haven Prints Shown 


New Haven’s history for the last 200 years 
is depicted graphically in a collection of prints 
and maps on view at the Yale University 
Library until June 10. What is considered the 
most curious item is a powder horn carved 
by its owner, James Meldrum, in 1759 with 
a map of New Haven Town. It shows in 
relief the two college buildings then standing, 
Yale College and Connecticut Hall, which were 
almost new. 

In the works of about 40 artists on view, 
almost every form of the engraver’s art is 
represented with woodcuts, copper and steel 
plate engravings, lithographs and etchings. A 
book plate with a view of the college build- 
ings is attributed to Abel Buell, Connecticut's 
first engraver, who died in an almshouse in 
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1822 after years of prominence as a type (Old 
founder, mapmaker and silversmith. The |Hirsct 
changes through the years around the NeW knd V 
Haven Green can be traced through a study 
of more than 100 prints of buildings, which 
include two views of the college by S. & 
Jocelyn, one showing the Brick Row before | The 











and the other after the chapel was built. 








Brooklyn Artists Exhibit 
The Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors are 
holding their second annual open exhibition at 
the Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn. 



























“Winter” in Prints 


For its annual long-term exhibition, which 

nds from April 19 to Nov. 30, the Print 
Room of the New York Public Library has 
lected a group of prints depicting “Winter.” 
According to Frank Weitenkampf, curator 
of prints, in the Library’s Bulletin, “leaving 


the subject entirely on one side, there is the 
essential fact that this exhibition is a sort 
of crosscut through the history of prints. Not 
2 complete one even in summary, yet rich 
gough, in all conscience, to touch up fancy, 
memory, taste, likes, prejudices even, and any 
other emotions and mental reactions which 
may come into play in studying products of 
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in the }gaphic art.” 

& Ive] The principal processes of graphic art are 
a all represented: wood engraving, line engrav- 
3) with 


ing on copper, mezzotint, etching, aquatint, 
lithography, in farmhouse scenes, sleighing or 
skating pictures, depictions of winter work or 
amusements, and allegory. Many scenes are 
shown which have been dealt with in various 
media, illustrating the use and effects of differ- 
et processes for similar subjects. 

The collection includes Dutch, French and 
British etchings of the XVIIth century; French 
ine engravings on copper and British mezzo- 
tints of the XVIIIth century; Japanese prints 
of the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries 
and a number of contemporary works: Aus- 
trian, Czechoslovakian, Dutch, English, French, 
German, Russian and American. 

“The fact that the exhibition revolves around 
a hibernal centre,” says Mr. Weitenkampf, 
“only strengthens the emphasis laid on each 
artist’s treatment of the theme. ... It makes 
all the more evident the greatly varied possi- 
bilities at the artist’s command in giving his 
personal expression to the delineation of given 
pictorial facts. It stresses the adaptability of 
tach process to the individual touch, the fact 
that the recognition by the artist of the ‘pro- 
prieties of the medium,’ its limits and _possi- 
bilities, in no way implies any hampering of 
his artistry.” 
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Print Room Accessories 


The Print Room’s annual show of “Recent 
Additions” in the New York Public Library 
will continue until November. 

As its curator, Frank Weitenkampf, says 
this is the Print Room’s way of reporting 
progress. The larger gifts of the year 1932 
include a collection of French XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century prints; an addition of 15 
etchings by Cameron to the 36 already re- 
ceived from the late Edward G. Kennedy; a 
lection from the “Fifty Prints of the Year” 
given by the Friends of the Print Room; 132 
wood engravings by Henry Wolf, given by 
Mrs. Wolf; over 300 bank-note vignettes pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bella C. Landauer; nearly 50 
prints by F. T. Simon; and about 700 original 
drawings for cartoons by William Allen Rogers. 
ld prints by Burgkmair, Cranach, Durer, 
Hirschvogel, the Monogrammists MZ and NS, 
and Wechtlin have also been added. 
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Kerr Eby’s Latest Etching 


The Keppel Galleries have put on exhibition 

Kerr Eby’s latest etching, “Drifting Evening,” 
P New England landscape buried in snow 
ith the trees forming a pattern against the 
dull evening sky. “Each new print by Mr. 
by,” says the New York Sun, “shows a gain 
n simplicity and effectiveness.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern | 


Famous Durer to Appear in New York Sale 





“The Great Fortune,” by Albrecht Diirer. 


A fine group of Whistler etchings and inter- 
esting examples by such early masters as 
Diirer and Rembrandt will appear in the next 
print sale at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, scheduled for the evening 
of May 12, following exhibition from May 4. 
The auction will include the collection of Mrs. 
L. F. Easton of La Crosse, Wis., selections from 
the collections of Mrs. Ira Davenport and 
Alexander Hudnut, and property from the 
estate of Willis Vickery of Cleveland. 

The Whistler etchings include a group from 
the rare Venetian series of 26, especially se- 
lected by the late William M. Chase from 


Whistler’s portfolios for Mrs. Easton. Another 
feature is provided by two impressions of the 
rare Whistler “Nocturne: Palaces,” in the sev- 
enth state. There will also be a fine selection 
of Whistler’s “Thames Series.” Examples of 
the work of Seymour Haden (including rare 
trial proofs of “Shere Mill Pond” and “Sunset 
in Ireland”), Cameron, Benson, and Pennell 
will also appear. The work of Zorn will be 
represented by his “Fisherman at St. Ives,” 
“Portrait of Renan,” “Dagmar” and others. 

Of particular interest will be Diirer’s “Great 
Fortune,” from the Mariette Collection, here- 
with reproduced. 





America’s Evolution in Prints 


“The Evolution of America,” through four 
centuries, 1492 to 1892, is the title of a 
Currier & Ives exhibition now being held at 
the Kennedy Galleries, New York. One hun- 
dred prints, beginning with “The Landing of 
Columbus,” by the “print-makers to the Ameri- 
can public” comprise this pictorial record. 

The catalogue points out that these prints 
are of fascinating interest to the student as 
well as the collector. “We are all of us inter- 
ested in the past, as perhaps the most funda- 
mental part of our being, and to see our past 
through the eyes of Currier & Ives is to re- 
capture the spirit of an epoch forever gone.” 


PRE-INFLATION - 
SALE 


Prices on all Artists’ Materials will 
advance due to the decline of the 
dollar on the foreign market. 


BUY NOW 


while prices are still low. 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


159 E, 60th ST. 49 E. 9th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
SALE ENDS MAY! 31, 1933 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
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| In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Johnson, Boswell 


An event which promises to be of first mag- 
nitude for collectors of works by Dr. Johnson 
and his biographer, James Boswell, and their 
coterie will be the dispersal of Col. Ralph 
Isham’s library at the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, New York, the evening 
of May 4. 

Frederick A. Pottle in the preface to the 
catalogue says: “This group of books repre- 
sents the combined work of two keen collectors, 
for the nucleus of it was the Johnsonian library 
of the late Lt. Col. F. R. C. Grant, author 
of the life of Dr. Johnson in the Great Writers 
Series. Col. Isham’s additions have been many 
and discriminating. The Boswellian .group con- 
tains more first editions than any single collec- 
tion and includes some of the rarest.” 

A first edition of Boswell’s “Life of Samuel 
Johnson” is of especial interest because it is a 
presentation copy from the author to John 
Wilkes, with manuscript notes by the latter. 
It is accompanied by the volume of “Correc- 
tions” issued two years after the “Life” and is 
said to be the only presentation copy of this 
work known. 

Boswell’s long-lost poem on the slave trade, 
“No Abolition of Slavery,” London, 1791, also 
appears in the catalogue. This copy, of un- 
usual rarity, belonged to Horace Walpole and 
contains his bookplate and an inscription on the 
title page: “Hor. Walpole for Himself.” 

The exceedingly rare separate folio printing 
of Samuel Johnson’s “Proposals for Printing, 
by Subscription, the Two First Volumes of 
Bibliotheca Harleiana,” which appeared in 1742, 
is a feature of the Johnson group. One of 
very few copies in existence is the first separate 
printing of Johnson’s “Proposals for Printing, 
by Subscription, the Dramatick Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” dated June 1, 1756. 

Of great interest, although it is not a first 
edition, is Mrs. Piozzi’s copy of “Rasselas,” 
with its profuse manuscript annotations. Mrs. 
Piozzi’s comments prove, it is said, in many 
cases how well she knew Dr. Johnson’s thoughts 
from their many years of close friendship. 
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The Beatty Sale 


Unhampered this time by the competition 
of a Marquess of Lothian dispersal at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries in 
New York, the second selection of ancient 
manuscripts from the Chester Beatty collection 
will go on sale at Sotheby’s in London on 
May 9. Connoisseurs regard it as the most 
important event of the present auction season. 
It will be remembered that last year the auction 
of the first section was preceded and over- 
shadowed by the rival American affair, at 
which a more imposing total was attained, 
together with higher individual prices. Some 
observers felt that the Beatty sale was not 
a success because the market had so shortly 
before absorbed the impressive Lothian library. 

The 37 manuscripts selected as the second 
portion of the Beatty auction are, according 
to Philip Brooks of the New York Times, cal- 
culated to make a wider appeal than the first 
group. They are representative of a great 
variety of interests, dating from the XIIIth 
to the XVIth century and coming from places 
as far apart as Naples and Limburg, as Hun- 
gary and Abbotsbury. 

“Mr. Chester Beatty is in the tradition of 
the great collectors of modern times, such as 
Yates Thompson and Lord Mostyn,” writes 
Mr. Brooks. “Many of his finest manuscripts 
were acquired at the sale of these two libraries, 
yet the collection he brought together is said 
to outshine all others in brilliance, whether 
past or contemporary. His decision to sell it 
during his lifetime serves as a boon to the 
present generatior of collectors and institutions, 
who had begun to despair of finding such 
princely material again. His determination to 
proceed according to schedule despite the dis- 
appointing results of the initial sale is a coura- 
geous one. It will be recalled that the 
library, which is somewhat more extensive than 
the famous Hundred Manuscripts of Yates 
Thompson, was to be auctioned in a series of 
sales over a period of four or five years.” 

Mr. Brooks feels that perhaps the most note- 
worthy piece this year is the noble [Xth cen- 
tury Gospels of the School of Tours, with its 
magnificent interlacing initials on purple vellum: 
“It was the earliest specimen of the illumina- 
tor’s art in the Yates Thompson collection as 
well as in the present. But in Mr. Beatty’s 
hands it was materially improved as he had the 
satisfaction of restoring to it one of its loveli- 
est pages which had formerly been missing.” 

Other items which the writer singled out 
for special mention are the extremely rare 
XVth century Book of Hours, which Trenchard 
Cox in his monograph on Jehan Foucquet at- 
tributed to that master miniaturist; the Seiten- 
stetten Gospels, purchased directly from the 
library of the Benedictine monastery for which 
it was originally made early in the XIIIth 
century; the Augustine, which contains as a 
palimpsest a unique text of Commodianus; a 
fine Livy written at Florence for Matthias 
Corvinus; and a particularly strong selection 
of Italian humanistic texts. 


Scott Manuscript Mystery 


After being mysteriously missing since last 
October, the autograph manuscript of the first 
volume of Scott’s “Guy Mannering” has been 
just as mysteriously returned to the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. It disappeared last Fall while 
on loan exhibition at Columbia University, 
when the centenary of the death of Scott was 
commemorated. 


Pre-Incunabula ] 


Three manuscripts made in England in th The J 
XIVth century have been placed on exhibitionlealiforni 
at the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal, Bgainst 
to illustrate the art and craft of bookmakingls activ 
before the invention of the printing pregiehere i 
Each of the manuscripts tell its own stomlks an ex 
of bookmaking in medieval times. hsed for 

A manuscript of Martinus Polonus’ index tithe ass: 
the work of Gratian, founder of the sciencllyood Si 
of canon law, entitled “Pearl of the Decretum? gles, | 
was done by a monk in 1368. The miniatures pinions 
and initials in gold and colors are beautifullig letter 
specimens of the illuminator’s art. The “Elles féeclarat 
mere Psalter,” written between 1325 and 135) “If w 
is opened in its exhibition case to a leaf confaf Beau 
taining drawings for two miniatures whit disay 
were never completed. The third item, a copyjbe raise 
of Ranulf Higden’s “Polycronicon,” made about tiful, wv 
1340, is included because of its fine binding brought 
of red leather, dating about 1352. A veg} Extra 
unusual feature of this volume is an itemized 2 
statement of the cost of the binding writtenfor the | 
in the book. The various items—leather, oak ss 
boards, clasps, thread, glue—amounted to [feurricul 
pence, a sum roughly equivalent to $8 today. oe. 7 

The following facts are illustrated by thesfatudies — 
three exhibits. Books were usually written in — 
ink with a quill pen on vellum or parchmentjwaken— 
made from the skin of calves or kids. Sheets — 
of vellum cut to the required size were fitst{proper | 
ruled with guide lines for the scribe witha son 
blunt bodkin which made a fine furrow. A}agerava 
number of these sheets, for example four, were ele 
placed one upon the other and then folded in}reasonal 
half, making a section or quire of eight leaves. es 
The text was then written, leaving space for}should 
the illuminated miniatures and initials. Whe zone 
the scribe left a space for an initial, he insertedj values, 
a very small guide letter for the rubicator]]/Qune 
The rubicator added the colored initials, th RAB! 
illuminator the illuminated initials and tk we 
miniaturist, the miniatures. These offices wet] is being 
frequently combined. 


schools. 
receive, 
The quires were then arranged in their cor{ plished 
rect order and sent to the binder, who sew} "63° 
them on to thongs of skin, cords or bands @f Civil EB 
parchment; glued the back; attached the boatl tei 
by the thongs, which were fastened into tf : 
wood by small wedges; and added the leath] music. 
covering. ee 
In the XIVth century books did not ha” pen 
title-pages. The work was generally introduc ere 
by, the Latin word “Incipit” (“Here begi facites 
neth”), followed by the name of the bool ee 
The scribe began his text immediately aftthas it ; 
At the end there was sometimes a “colophon Semel 
containing the name of the work, the setib 


school 
and the date. would 


Person: 
) Paintin 
refuge 

only t 

comper 

provide 

Perienc 

broade: 


gardeners, sculptors, artist painters, commertil gin 
artists, decorators, and craftsmen. the ac 
The larger the membership of the Leagtt en 
the greater its power for good. ‘That Wthe Fr 
League is recognized as something vital aj——— 
important by those already enrolled in prey 
tically every state and territory of the United T 
States, and by Americans residing abroad, ¥§ 
shown by the fact that its membership holsf 
up so well through bank holidays and yé 
of depression. Whoever may read this, if 
already a member, may join the Ament 
Artists Protesstonal League. } 


A.A.P.L. Department 


[Continued from page 31] 








A Review of the Field in Art Education 


1 Fending a Blow 


d in th The Art Teachers Association of Southern 
xhibitionf@alifornia is conducting a vigorous campaign 
no, Cal,bgainst the efforts of the politicians who are 
kmakinglks active in that section of the nation as else- 
1g Ppresivhere in their efforts to use the depression 
vn storys an excuse for diverting the money now being 
} ised for art education in the public schools. 
index tiifhe association, whose president is Jessie Sher- 





























© scienctivood Smith, 55314 S. Coronado St., Los An- 
>, » . . 
cretum,'frles, has just promulgated a circular of 
beautifullia letters, which it prefaces with the following 
a ‘ A ‘ 
e “Elles |éeclaration by the late President Coolidge: 
leaf con-fof Beauty, the evil things of life would tend 
=s whicjto disappear, and our moral standards would 
de abou}tiful, we see more of the Truth and are 
, bindingfbrought into closer contact with the Infinite.” 
itemized DR. JOHN DEWEY, Philosopher and Educator: 
z “In common with most other thoughtful students 
z Written 
troubled by the drive which is being made against 
some of the most valuable subjects in the school 
ed to 19 
£8 today dass. Although the drive is being made in the 
‘fname of economy, the elimination of- the art 
ae }gstandpoint, as evil a form of economy as could 
vritten m well be imagined. When the mass of parents 
Sheets they will endorse the movement to stamp the 
ial dollar as more important in human lives than the 
vere 
e witha JOSEPH SCOTT, Los Angeles Attorney: ‘The 
fax burdens upon our people have become more 
: their command to meet the same. The question 
our, wae is—where to curtail with prudence and with a 
My own hope is that the cultural side of educa- 
ht leaves. tion will not be ignored. In that resvect, art 
s. Whe schools because not only does it soften the asperi- 
s ties of life and stimulate interest in spiritual 
. young people to ‘find’ themselves and develo 
rubicattHistent ability.” ” 
Brith, Los Angeles: ‘I feel that every effort 
and th ought to be made to continue the good work that 
schools. I know from what my own children 
receive, that much good work is being accom- 
the aesthetic taste of our children.” 
ho sewel GEORGE S. HINCKLEY, Southern California 


Liniatures @inions on the subject which it has received 
ind 135)f° “If we could surround ourselves with forms 
1, a copyfbe raised. Through our contact with the Beau- 
A vey} Extracts from the other letters follow: 

of the educational situation, I have been much 
ther, oak 

urriculum. The teaching of art falls in this 
by thesfistudies from the curriculum is, from the human 
archmentiwaken to what is going on, I do not think 
; proper development of children.” 
rrow. A}aggravated because of the limited resources at 
folded in}reasonable regard for the rights of our children. 
space fot}should have a place in the curriculum of our 
e inserted values, but it also gives an opportunity for our 
itials, th] RABBI EDGAR F. MAGNIN, Temple B'nai 
fices weft] is being done in the art department of our public 
their cor] plished here. It is absolutely essential to develop 
bands ¢ Civil Engineer: ‘It is apparent that many schools 


he board are making a grave mistake during this de- 
soe pression in the manner of reducing the curriculum. 
into th}1 refer to the reduction and even elimination of 


courses in home economics, manual art, art and 
music. If there ever was a time when the 
student needs these subjects, it is during such 
not ha an_ economic crisis as the present.” 

| BENJAMIN A. BLEDSOE, Former Judge in 
ntroductj Federal Court: ‘True art educates, elucidates, 
aa bess ennobles and inspires. It teaches aspiration, it 
e"} incites appreciation. That its principles, achieve- 


he leathé 


the booigMents and objectives should be removed from the 
| fi category of things to be taught is as inexplicable 

Lely alias it is indefensible.” 

‘colophon DR. EDWARD B. JONES, President of the 


the scrib Optimist Club, Los Angeles: “Art in the public 


school curricula, more now than ever before, it 
Would seem to me, is indicated and justified. 
Personal expression, whether it be by music, 
) Painting or other creative effort, is a definite 
tefuge to man in times of distress. To pursue 













t only those studies designed to add to or be 
n compensated for by material reward seems im- 
Provident and futile in the light of recent ex- 
Deriences throughout the world. Art in its 
nh broader sense sustains the creative personality 
commercial] 20d. may be counted upon to be widely beneficial 
in its influence on the present generation—with 
the added factor of enhanced value with the 
he Leagit]Passage of time.’’ 
That o MRS. LOUISE WARD WATKINS, President of 
! a the Friday Morning Club, L. A.: “There is very 
vital 
1 in prey 
i. United JULY - AUGUST - 1933 
abroad, | THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 


ship holitj 
HENRY HENSCHE. Jnstructor 


and 


his, if at (formerly assistant instructor in 
> 1 a8 the Cape Cod School of Art) 
Am PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 















little doubt but that some sort of general art 


education is badly needed by our people. The 
destruction of our natural beauties, the muti- 
lation of our hills by unwanted roads, the 


desecration of the landscape by commercialism, 
the unnecessary felling of trees—all these and 
other abuses could be checked by art-conscious 
citizens. To train eye and hand to produce 
works of beauty ig not only conducive to a wise 
use of leisure but both mind and soul are ele- 
vated and ennobled. Art as an appreciation of 
life and an understanding of its values cannot 
be too much stressed.” 

CECIL B. DE MILLE, Motion Picture Producer: 
‘The schools of California have a justly-deserved 
reputation for offering to the public of this state 
a well-balanced curriculum, and the value of art, 
as an integral part of modern education in such 
a@ curriculum, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages 
and domestic arts are not more important in the 
development of intellect, the cultivation of taste 
and the definite preparation for a career than 
are the sister arts of music, drawing, painting 
and modelling. Without an opportunity to learn 
the meaning and importance of art, it is almost 
certain that a number of embryo artists in the 
public schools would never discover their true 
vocation and would be deflected from potential 
careers which might eventually bring them finan- 
cial success as well as the joy of the creator 
in his work. It would be hard to have this 
privilege denied to the eager young minds which 
hunger for it.’’ 





Pigment Study Urged 


Jacques Maroger, French expert, in a state- 
ment printed in the New York Times, calls 
the attention of young artists to the tendency 
of paintings of the past century to fade, and 
urges them to make a study of color preserva- 
tion. 
amination of the paintings that are about to 
be transferred from the Luxembourg to the 
Louvre. 

Among the paintings he examined were 
works by Delacroix, Courbet and Prud’hon, 
and he states that in all of them he found a 
marked tendency to fade. This he also found 
true of the Impressionists. Cézanne is stressed 
as one artist who always took special pains 
with the mixing of his colors to insure their 
permanence and is held up as an object lesson 
to young artists, who are strongly urged by 
M. Maroger to inform themselves of the prog- 


gress that is now being made by technicians. 

























M. Maroger has just completed an ex-, 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF ART 


SANTA FE AND DENVER 
OFFERS FULL UNIVERSITY CREDIT — SUMMER COURSES IN. ART 


In, Denver an able corps of University Instructors will offer courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Design, Stone Sculpture, Commercial Art, and Public School Art Teaching Methods. 
The Denver Art Museum offers exceptional advantages to students in its collection of 
old and contemporary Masters, Sculpture, Ceramics, etc. 


In Santa Fe a strong faculty, with Professor Jozef G. Bakos at its head, will teach 
courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Indian Art, Public School Art Methods, 
Print Making, Art Appreciation, Drama, Short Story Writing and courses for Children. 


Ancient Spanish Culture and romance; the Indian and Frontiersman; the 
invigorating climate under turquoise skies; the Rio Grande and the contact 
with internationally famed artists in every field, all contribute to the inspira- 
tion of student and professional, alike, in this Mecca of the Old Southwest. 


Full information may be secured by writing to the University of Denver School of Art, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Classes may be entered at any time during Summer Session. 
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SUMMER ! 
COURSES 


ART 





DRAWING, 
PAINTING, DE- 
SIGN PICTORIAL 
STRUCTURE, 
JEWELRY AND Ff 
METAL CRAFTS, f; 
METHODS IN ART |’ 
EDUCATION, 
SIVE 


Srx WEEKs — 
June 23 to Aus. 4 


For catalog 
address Director 
Summer Session 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh }, 


The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 


PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Color 
both landscape and figure 


TERM, JUNE ist—AUGUST 30th 
Robert C. Craig 


Teacher Training, etching, 
lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July ist—Aug. 15th 
Catalog or information 
Address ENNIS SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 15th to September 15th 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 
instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 
ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 
CIAL ART. POTTERY. JEWELRY. 


CRAFTS. 
LONGYEAR. KNIFFEN. THOMP- 
SON. SHORT. HANNON. 


ALLEN. HALPIN. 

JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11. 1933. 
CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES @ CREDITS ®@ 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
222 West 59 St., N. Y. City 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 
Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Lectures 
Illustrated Folder Address: 
Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 








PAINT IN BRITTANY 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER WILL CONDUCT 
A CLASS IN LANDSCAPE AND MARINE 
PAINTING DURING JULY, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER AT THE FAMOUS BRETON 
FISHING PORT OF CONCARNEAU, FRANCE. 
Excellent room & board in waterfront hotel with 
daily individual instruction, $100 per month. 
Address: 13 Rue Boissonade Paris XIV France 





League Awards 


The Art Students League of New York an- 
nounces the winners of its ten scholarships, 
awarded annually on the basis of “creative 
talent” and “artistic ability.’ Open to all 
except residents of New York and students 
and former students of the league, the com- 
petition drew nearly 1,000 candidates from 
about thirty states. Each winner is entitled 
to free tuition for one year at the school. 

The winners: G. L. Kamroski, 19, Minne- 
apolis School of Art; Clara Kesler, 22, Minne- 
apolis School of Art; John McCrady, 21, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Summer School and 
New Orleans Art School; Muriel Leah Menard, 
23, University of Washington; Albert Pels, 22, 


| Cincinnati Art Academy; Elizabeth S. Phillips, 
| 22, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Bernard 
Cincinnati Art Academy; Beverly | 


Segal, 22, 
Silverman, 


19, Minneapolis Art Students 


| League, University of Minnesota and Minne- 


apolis School of Art; Clyde Singer, 24, Co- 
lumbus Art School; George Withers, 21, Kansas 
University. 

Alternates having the privilege of attending 
league courses on a special student-aid plan 
were chosen as follows: Margaret Holt, 20, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege; Stephen Lane, 21, Ringling Art School; 
Bertram Nackano, 22, California School of 
Fine Arts; Andrew M. Sinclair, 18, Portland 
(Maine) School of Fine Arts; Veda Walsh, 22, 
Columbus Art School. 

Reginald Marsh, vice-president of the league, 
pointed out that the winning students repre- 
sent nearly every section of the country, indi- 
cating the spread of art interest. He also 
commented on the fact that the applicants 
were younger than usual and the shortness of 
the age spread, which once ranged from 16 to 
50. “This,” he explained, “is in some measure 
a consequence of the depression. The casual 
art student of former years is gone. 


intent upon achieving a fine arts career. Their 
seriousness is reflected in the progress they 
are making.” Besides Mr. Marsh, the jury 
consisted of Peggy Bacon, David H. Morrison, 





BLACK RIVER ART CAMP 


Open to instructors and their students 
and independent artists. 
Write for Folder 


P. 0. Box 85 Sheboygan, Wis. 

























WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 

WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 





Bianca Todd, Stuart Eldredge and Edmund 


Yaghjian. 


Taos and Santa Fe 


| 

| 

| Picturesque Taos will be the setting for the 

fourth annual Summer school of painting to 
be conducted by the University of New Mexi- 
co from June 19 to July 29, under the direction 
of Dorothea Fricke, director of art at the 
university. Courses in painting will be offered 
to advanced and beginning students, the 
method of instruction consisting of individual 
criticism directed to each student. The follow- 

ing Taos artists will give class criticism: Ken- 





Box 453, 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 

FIGURE, PICTORIAL COMPO- 

SITION, PORTRAIT, TECH- 

NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 


JULY 3 to SEPT. 2, 1933 
Write for Circular 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Provincetown, Mass. 
























A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Students | 
of today are serious, hard-working, genuinely | 


| students has changed radically—men now mak 
up 42 per cent, almost one-half instead d 


| barely one-fifth as in 1900. 
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neth Adams, Oscar E. Berninghaus, FE. |, 
Blumenschein, Herbert Dunton, Victor Higgins 
Ward Lockwood, Bert Phillips, Joseph Henry 
Sharp and Walter Ufer. 

The ancient city of Santa Fe, in the hear 
of the Indian country, will provide an appro. 
priate background for the third annual courg 
in Indian art, to be conducted from July 3] 
to August 27 by Kenneth M. Chapman fo 
the university in co-operation with the ney 
Laboratory of Anthropology. The course wil 
cover the origin and development of the decora- 
tive arts of the Pueblo Indians and othe 
Southwestern tribes, from the earliest prehistoric 
times to the present, as expressed in ther 
basketry, pottery, textiles and other crafts 
including their symbolism as used by the liy. 
ing tribes of today. 






































































































Santa Fe Art Faculty 


Six new instructors have been added to the 
faculty of the University of Denver’s Santa 
Fe School of Art for the Summer Session, 
Josef Bakos, who has just sold a series of 
oils to the Whitney Museum, will serve as 
acting dean in the absence of Cyril Kay-Scott, 
Mr. Bakos has been with the Chappell Schod 
of Art, Denver, throughout the winter terms. 
Watson Bidwell will be his assistant. 

Leone Bradbury, who was instrumental it 
bringing two Beaux Arts honorable mentions 
to the Chappell School, will instruct in the 
department of design and painting. Marjore 
Wilson, director of the Santa Fe Players, wil 
conduct classes in primary and advanced 
dramatics. Professor Etienne Renaud, head of 
the anthropology department of the University 
of Denver, will conduct tours for those de 
siring to study early American life distinctive 
of the Santa Fe territory. Gladys Caldwell 
whose work in ceramics and native Colorado 
stone has brought her a wide reputation, wil 
instruct the classes in stone carving. 




















































Art for Liyelihood 


In 1900 only 19 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the school of the Art Institute d 
Chicago were men. An analysis of the e& 
rollment figures for the current school yea 
reveals that the ratio between men and woma 














It is apparent from these figures that art 
has, during the intervening years, found 4 
place alongside of other vocations as a definite 
means of livelihood. The rapid progress that 
has been made during the last few years in 
the field of industrial art and advertising de 
sign has done much to stimulate art study 
among young people desiring to prepare them- 
selves for careers in the commercial world. 























Prof. Baer’s New School 


Under the direction of Prof. George Baer, 
a new Summer art school has been founded it 
the Griswold Hills near West Cornwall, Cont 















This locale is in the Litchfield Hills, one @ 
the beauty spots of New England which ha 
lured artists because of its highly paintabl 
character. 

Prof. Baer, who is an instructor at the New 
York School of Design for Women, will cor 
duct classes in all forms of painting in # 
studio remodeled from an old New England 
barn. 
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| Whitney Symposium 


[Continued from page 6] 
best to release his creative gifts. I think that 


jt is important that in this search he should 


not be hampered by the restrictions of a nar- 
row aesthetic, but should feel free to handle 
any subject and express everything that is in 
him, without fear of the purist’s sneer of ‘illus- 
tration’ and ‘literature’.” 

Morris Davidson, on the other hand, strong- 
ly defended the abstract, devoting his period 
to exposing “the wave of deplorable national- 
ism which uses pseudo-esthetic arguments to 
arouse the lay mind against abstraction and 
other individualism in art because the latter 
stands in the way of political and racial and 
economic mass-passions.” The speaker stated 
that in its essence it is the problem of the 
mass versus the individual, in which he takes 
the side of the individual: 

“We may call abstract any picture in which 
it is apparent that the artist’s preoccupation 
was with the element of painting—line, color, 
form, space organization, etc., to the extent 
of minimizing or killing the interest in the 
teal aspect of the things or story painted. 
We term subject-matter painting any picture 
in which the dominant effect or sensation is 
derived from the identity of the objects and 
the forcefulness of the literary or social 
theme. . . . 

“All painters, it has been said, are propa- 
gandists. The abstractionist is a propagandist 
only for individual final authority in deter- 
mining what constitutes pure beauty for him- 
self. And while this last attitude may have 
social significance in a negative way, that is 
in so far as it leads to a heightened individual- 
ism, an a-socialness or independence of being, 
the other attitude, that of the realist, has a 
far more positive social significance in that 
the artist aims at and forms the esthetic at- 
titudes of masses by means of that easily 
understood and impressive device, the picture. 
Abstraction at its best is concerned not with 
mere design as is commonly said, but with 
the poetry of plastic organization, the put- 
ting together of painting elements in a fresh 
and vital manner. Representation at its best 
is concerned less with painting than with the 
art of telling stories in pictures which the 
greatest number of people may most easily 
understand. . . . 

“There is quite as much drama in an ab- 
straction of Marcoussis as in the leaping 
tigers of Delacroix; as much humor in a line 
of Dufy as in a whole corps of clowns by 
illustrators; quite as much poetry in the rela- 
tion of a line to a color as in a moonlight 
with elves. The difference is not in the ca- 
pacity of mind or feeling or psyche but in 
this: that the painter of tigers and clowns 
and moonlights has elected to use the medium 
ot pigment for the expression of a literary or 
literary-dramatic bent. Such an esthetic mis- 
Placement must always be popularly success- 
ful since story-telling pictures are easily under- 
stood by untrained masses. 

“Now the mass painter, the story-teller, the 
tealist, points to the significance of a great 
Movement such as the Mexican Artistic Inva- 
sion of the United States in support of all 
his attitudes and creeds. I cannot too firmly 
sist that the Mexican revival is no revival 
at all. That it is owing to sensational pub- 
licity that our art circles have been stirred 





and thrown off their balance. They have mis- 
represented the facts. 
Mexican or Mayan painting has always been 
esthetically rich. 
or mass art because the individuals who make 
up the masses have been innately artistic as 
is often true in a tribal civilization, as Spengler 
shows. 
ability and appreciation, a love of and need 
for art, art may have both social and esthetic 
import. 
can be made for anonymous masses when the 
individuals in those masses are too often ig- 
norant materialists repudiating every fine crea- 
tion of the mind because such creations are 
alien to selfish interests. 
itself to passions, but no mass has apprecia- 
tion for art. 
its message by his own equipment. . 


gandist. 
consciously. If 
Thayer, Brush, Cox and Kendall, he pours his 
soul out in the service of American woman- 
hood, that is, by perpetuating the legend of 
superior chastity, 
social 
whether he knows it or not. 
his nation finds expression in canvases of ultra- 
pure women, and is magnified and bolstered by 
that very expression. 
Cortissoz term Thayer, Cox, Brush, etc., Amer-, 
ica’s greatest painters they are not really con- 
cerned with the art of painting at all, but are 
ardently devoted to the social ideals of the 


Thomas Craven believes gangster-excitement, 


craftsmanship and reviles abstraction. 










The facts are these. 


the 
SCHOOL OF ART 


THURN 


It has also been a social 





Where each individual has artistic 


But how foolhardy to believe that art 


A mass can whip 


Only the individual may read 


SUMMER SESSION 


HANS HOFMANN 
of Munich 
Visiting Instructor 


Classes in Drawing and Painting, 
Figure, Still Life, Landscape. Studio 
and Outdoors. 


Send for Booklet D to 


ERNEST THURN 


Director 


EAST GLOUCESTER 


“T said that the painter of reality is a propa- 
He is this either consciously or un- 


like our New Englanders, 


innocence, 
ideals, he is a 


etc., 
social 


bourgeois 
propagandist 
The idealogy of 


MASS. 
When such writers as 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 


Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, Author, Art of Color, 
Art of Composition. 


nation as expressed in pictures. Similarly 
violence and size to be American ideals and 
sees them best expressed in violent mural il- 
lustrations. Because all may understand crafts- 


manship and few art, Craven 


VICTOR PERARD, Author, Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 

Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Dlus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry. 

SOMETHING NEW: For those who cannot 
attend the New York School, 

HOME STUDIO COURSES can be had in all 
of these departments including the cele- 
brated “‘Art of Color.” 


apotheosizes 
He is 
not different in quality from Cortissoz, but is 
only of a later period. [During the question 
period following the debate, Mr. Craven rose 
to challenge Mr. Davidson’s statements.] 
“Now the principal difficulty of abstraction- 
ism lies in the unsureness of conveying its 
poetry to the beholder. The transference of the 
emotion which Tolstoy held to be the prime 
essential of all art is too often not realized. 
Only trained painters may understand and 
appreciate the pure elements of the art and 
relatively few of these. ... My plea is that 
we have more painting conceived abstractly 
but incorporating the qualities of painting in 
scene and recognizable object, since such paint- 
ing will have meaning for other painters and 
for cultured laity. And-I further urge that 





PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


@ July 3 to August 11 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COURSES including Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Art Education embracing both 
teaching and Supervision, Figure Sketch- 
ing, Poster, and the History of Art. 

Eleven instructors including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Marguerite B. 
Tiffany, and Ellen Hillstrom. 

For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 











HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 
NORWAY SWEDEN DENMARK 


Visiting Delecaria and Copenhagen with painting in 


STOCKHOLM VISBY SKAGEN 


Sailing July 3 Returning Sept. 8 
Send for Descriptive Announcement to 


THE BOYD TOURS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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> 
VERMEER’S CAMERA ,'xe*., VERMEER’S VISION 
John S. Sargent advised this method that discards measures, 
and enables anyone draw and paint from nature, ) 
commercial art, illustgation. Camera $8, Drawing and Painting-Glass $3, text-book ‘Drawing 
and “Painting Self-Taught’” $3. All these and first lessons of Home Courses $15. Free 


color prints of Home and Summer School Courses. 
Sth SUMMER 3 .2ba st neue. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


eam eames se oma ca ane 


tests, theories and copies, 
saving years in portraiture, landscape, 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June Ist 


Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
Costume Design & Wood Carving. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 














@ WAYMAN ADAMS @ 


SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


July 3rd to September 15th 
Elizabethtown, New York 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th St., New York City 


HARTFORD ART SCHOO 


A THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE ‘SCHOOL 
OFFERING CLASSES IN THE FINE AND AP- 
PLIED ARTS UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF 
PRACTICING ARTISTS STRESSING THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF OBSERVATION, COMPOSI- 
TION, DESIGN, AND APPRECIATION. 
Information upon request. 
FREDERIC 8S. HYND, Director 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 





Sandy Bay Summer School of Art 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 
W. LESTER STEVENS 
AT ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 3 - SEPT. 2 - 1933 
Circular with details will be sent on 
request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter = 
Siple, Director. Summe 
Term: June 12th to August 


5th. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Eden Park 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art. Composition, Spee. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
os ay and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 









SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


: October to May — S32 weeks 
“Catalogue on Request 















| Northwestern 


those abstractionists who have an aversion to 
thing or scene, those purely contemplative ex- 
perimenters and musicians of the art of paint- 
ing, the real pioneers and discoverers of every 
worth while innovation, be encouraged and 
supported for the sake of their contributions 
to the others.” 

Mr. Katz went deeply into the influence of 


| social conditions on art, emphasizing the point 


can extend its influence on 
materially, or spiritually far 
beyond its actual historical existence only in 
as much as it dares to express itself in its 
art.” 

Mr. arguments were laid 
middle course somewhere between the 
matter picture’ of Mr. Goodrich 
“abstraction” of Mr. Davidson. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times, after reflecting on the event “in quiet 
and solitude,” wrote: “It seems to me that 
perhaps Mr. Pach came nearest to laying a 
substantial foundation on which appreciation 
of modern art may build when he said: ‘The 
true work of today does not not stand be- 
tween these two extremes, it stands above them. 
Its human values unite with its esthetic values 
to engender a life that is absent from work 
which tries to exist without such a union.’” 


that “a country 
humanity socially, 


along a 
“subject- 
and the 


Pach’s 


Send Exhibit to Vienna 


One of the means used by a Chicago or- 
ganization, the American Friends of the Aus- 
trian Werkbund, to promote international ar- 
tistic relations is a series of exchange exhibi- 
tions between America and Austria. 

The first in the series, recently held in 
Vienna, contained three groups of works done 
in American art schools. The Ropp School 
showed charcoal drawings and the Cleveland 
School contributed some interesting experi- 
ments in which new effects were produced by 
glueing pieces of wool, velvet and metal on 
the pictures. The third group, work of the 
University Art Department, 
showed landscapes formed by vari-colored 
pieces of paper pasted on the background by 
the students of Karl Gasslander. A series of 
linoleum-engravings, executed under the direc- 
tion of Clara MacGowan, represented impor- 
tant events in the history of Chicago in the 
last 100 years. 

The Vienna Herald acclaimed the work of 
the American society, saying that these ex- 
hibitions provided the only opportunity for 
Austrian art students to compare their own 
work with that of their fellows in other coun- 
tries, now that the economic crisis made it 
impossible for them to cross borders. 





WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 
Drawing—June 26 to July 8—Boston, Mass. 
Painting—Oil and Watercolor—July 11 to 
July 27—Ogunquit, Maine. 
Supplementary Class—August 1 to August 12. 











A few scholarships available; special rate for 
teachers. 

For information and registration address See- 

en Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 

ston, 









The Studio School of 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A one-man school. For those who see dif- 
ferently and wish to make an individual 
product. 12th year. Write for pamphlet. 
Rabinovitch, 142 West 57th St., New York. 





ART POSITION WANTED 











THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry a Philadelphia 









































Oldest Fine Arts School SUM! 
in America a 
DRAWING oe 

unde: 

PAINTING fey 
ILLUSTRATION SUM. 

MURAL DECORATION Unde 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | 

€ tume 

Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator Augt 
70 




















Experienced art teacher and supervisor 


seeks position as museum curator or as- 
Address: 


sistant. Excellent references. 
The Art Digest, Box 111. 


JULY 3rd to AUGUST 25th 
32nd Year, 
Foremost for two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ABTS MAINTAINED SI 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT @ 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Design, Interior Decoration, Illus- 


es tration, Costume Design, Crafts. 


Academic department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Sum- 
mer school in Italy. Write for catalog. 

BOX A, 234 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Courses in Drawing, Painting, 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, Interior Dat 


ORATION, DEsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoou Art. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N. ¥. 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SCULPTUR 


E—DRA WING—PAINTING 


ANATOMY | , 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes } 
Individual instruction and criticism given #] 
every session of each class. Catalog on requeth|il 126 
22 East 60th Street, New York City — 


Ta aamezoitad |) 


School of Fine and Applied Art | 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for i 
serious students | 
Foreign Scholarships ) 
Profusely Jllustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





























































phia 
GrandCEntRALScuoi/Art 
SUMMER ee PROVINCETOWN, 
: c. coD 
| Marine, Landscape and Figure Painting 
' under direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, A.N.A. 
_ guly ist to August 3ist. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
_ Classes in Painting and Drawing, Illustra- 
tion, General and Commercial Design, Cos- 
tume design and Advertising. June 15th to 
rator August 15th. 
Write for Catalogue. 
; 7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
’ NEW YORK CITY 
clam eS mak el Wen 
ving 
tration] ii 
Color} f} 
furali} 
r a tion 
ost eay The Kansas City Art Institute 
ning 44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
‘noon ° 
wening Courses in 
rs e sii DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
r Class POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
her's COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
dits ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 


CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 










TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 

Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 












RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA . .. .. on the Bay 


DESIGN @ PAINTING @ ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art Collection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 


also the Ringling Circus Winter Quarters 
RTS available to all classes at al” times. 
ting, Study out-of-doors o_ in a semi-tropical 
_ setting. 
a Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
under 





é. ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 










lass. _|FINE &6COMMERCIALART 
c Commereial Art, Ilustration, Draw- 
i ee from Life, Etehing, 

RTS * sign, Textile Design, Stage ‘Design. 

‘TY wy _Write for catalog -D- 

R10R Dat c Berea, 

rts. 
sz, N. ¥. 


T Drawing, from Life, 
° ® Etching, Interior 

NATOMY Design. Master Instructors. 

wees ull Scholarships. Placements. Enroll New. 
ven Sif LZ . 

. Ml 26 — Catalog B 
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California School of Arts and Crafts 
, d Summer Session—June 26 to 
Art August 4, Design, dynamic 
ding symmetry. art methods, land- 
scape, water color, pottery, 
. ) art metal, advertising art, 








etc. State ac- 


























New Paper Method 


S. Lang, Santa Barbara artist and devotee 
of wood block printing, has developed a new 
method of paper treatment for wood block and 
color printing. According to the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press, Lang’s method, to be known 
as the “Santa Barbara Process,” will materially 
reduce the time, labor and expense involved 
in such printing. With his new treatment, 
Lang is credited with being able quickly to 
prepare inexpensive American paper as a wood 
block medium, making it “superior to the 
mulberry-root paper which artists must now 
import from Japan.” 

Foreign paper must be laboriously prepared 
for use, twenty sheets requiring about six 
hours of work. This paper costs from ten to 
twenty cents a sheet, and, furthermore, neces- 
sitates the completion of each edition of im- 
pressions within three days. Numerous advan- 
tages are claimed for the new “Santa Barbara 
Process.” The artist can now use American 
paper, bought at one cent a sheet; can pre- 
pare the paper in twenty minutes; can delay 
completion of a edition for ten years if he so 
desires; and can obtain transparency, purer 
color and greater beauty of blending, without 
coagulation of color, spottiness or fading. 

Lang, after a long series of experiments, 
declares that his formula will remove much 
of the uncertainty usually attending the color- 
cut process, and will prove invaluable to his 
fellow artists. 


Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 30] 


and she encouraged her own and neighbouring 
clubs to enter the contest. Mrs. Talbott’s 
enthusiasm for art and beauty will be an 
incentive for her bereaved clubwomen to carry 
on her work. 
* * * 
IOWA SETS AN EXAMPLE 

Mrs. Henry C. Taylor, of Ames, Iowa, chair- 
man of the Department of Fine Arts, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in Iowa, writes: 
“T am so glad that you approve nationally of 
our plan for state federation art contests and 
exhibits. Ours in Iowa was such a success 
that we felt there could be no better way of 
arousing art interest in other states than 
through the adoption of a similar program. 
I am glad this is in line with the American 
Artists Professional League, for it will help to 
center interest. The truth is we are all working 


toward the same end and have a friendly 
interest in everybody and in every agency that 
is helping toward the advancement of art ap- 
preciation in these United States.” 





F, E. HAMMARGREN’S 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Individual instruction is given in Modeling, 
Drawing, Stone and Wood-Carving. Practical 
courses for Teachers and beginners. 

Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSION: June 15 - August 30. 


For Information; Write or phone Leonia 
4-2732, 120 Christie Street, Leonia, New Jersey 


Black River Summer School of Painting 
On Lake Michigan. Near Sheboygan, Wis. 
Summer painting center of Wisconsin. Study 
Sunlight and Color from Landscape and Model. 


July 3rd to August 25th 


Well equipped studio and lodge and the best 
of home cooking. 
Arthur Nicholson Colt, Director 
Write for booklet 
THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 


22 North Carroll St, Madison, Wis. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
MERGED WITH 
Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School of 
Art applied to Industry in America 
Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for graduates of 
Teacher Training and other approved Courses 


The only Institution in Pennsylvania de- 
voted exclusively to Art Training 
empowered to grant a degree 
European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
16@ Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Ilustration—George Westeott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month of Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 











SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 57th Year 


Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 





THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School (Open All Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 
Sports. European Scholarships. Register now 


for summer classes. Write for particulars to 


D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Clay Modeling, 
Methods, Lettering and Poster Design, 
Crafts, Costume Design, General De- 

sign. Catalogs on request. 








a Cleveland 
Xa School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


4 year courses In the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Cataleg eon Request 






THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

54th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
Tuition is low—not or- 
Faculty of national and 
Summer session 


terior Decoration. 
ganized for profit. 
international reputation. 
begins June 26. Fall term Sept. 18. Catalog. 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 





Tue Arr Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. Address: 116 East 59th 
St., N. Y., for advertising rates. 
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FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
Museum of Northern Arizona—To May 7: 3rd 
Annual Junior Art Show. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—May: Exhibi- 
tion by active members. Fern Burford Gal- 
leries—May: Famous California artists. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 





La Jolla Art Gallery—May 3-29: Public school 
arts and crafts. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles Museum—To June 12: 15th An- 
nual Exhibition of Painters and sculptors. 
May: Paintings and arts and crafts Los An- 


geles Art Teachers Association; international 


bookplate exhibit. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Pasadena Art Institute—May: Pasadena Society 
of Artists. Grace Nicholsons Galleries—May: 
Oriental paintings and objects of art. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Fine Arts Gallery—To May 5: Contemporary 
Artists of San Diego. To May 14: Interna- 
tional Photographic Salon; work by city 


school children. 

SAN FRANCISCO , CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
May 14: Paintings and murals, Alfred Ramos 
Martinez and William Ritschel. To May 28: 
Exhibition of abstractionists. May: Paintings. 
Frank Bergman. M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum—To May 9: Coptic textiles; mural 
hangings, Edith Hamlin. To May 7: Plans 
and photographs of buildings, Rudolph Schind- 
ler; prints and drawings, Henrietta Shore; 
photographs, Alma _ Lavenson. To May 9: 
Lithographs, Stow Wengenroth; Mexican craft 
work. Galerie Beaux Artse—To May 15: “A 
House You Like to Live In.’ Art Center—To 
May 13: Oils-group show of members. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—May: 
of the schools. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library—May 1-21: 15th Annual ex- 
hibition Greenwich Society of Artists. 

STORRS, CONN. 

Woman’s Club—May 7-14: Art in 

Sports: Oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—May: American Cabinet of 
Illustrators—W. T. Smedley. Division of 
Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Bldg.)—To May 
21: Dry points, Cadwellader Washburn. Arts 


California 


Art work 


Relation to 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





Club—To May 13: Oils, water colors, George 
Elmer Browne; block prints, Donald Wither- 
stine. Corcoran Gallery of Art—To May 15: 
Prints by Argentine artists. To May 7: Dec- 
orative pastels and drawings, Wilbur A. Reaser. 
May 9-30: Etchings, John Sloan. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Daytona Beach Art League—May 1-13: 
tion Florida Federation of Art. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
High Museum of Art—To June 15: Annual ex- 
hibition of School of Art and special exhibi- 
tions. 


Exhibi- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Armour Institute of Technology—May 1-21: Per- 
sian Islamic Architecture (A. F. A.). Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co.—May: English paintings and 
prints. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—May: 
Camille Pissarro in retrospect. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Decatur Art Institute—May: Art classes from 
Decatur High School. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Art Association—May: Exhibition of school 


work. 
RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association—May: Permanent collections. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Municipal Art Gallery—May: Oil paintings from 


Winter exhibit National Academy of Design 
1932 (A. F. A.). 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Art Association—May: Dubuque children’s ex- 


hibition. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas—May: Water colors, Albert 
Bloch. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—May 5-31: 10th 
“B” group (So. States Art League), under 
auspices Art Association of New Orleans. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—To May 7: Chicago Annual 

American exhibition. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—May 
1-31: Persian exhibition, Katchadourian fres- 
coes, pottery, textiles and architecture photo- 
graphs. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—May?: Survey 
of painting (A. F. A.). To May 8: Glass— 
its modern treatment in the decorative arts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts—May: Collection of early 


With the Art Center of New York City— 
Knoedler’s, Macbeth, Duveen, American Art Assoc., 
—just two short blocks away, THE WOODWARD, 
with its air of refinement and proximity to 

ping and amusement centers—is an ideal home for 


those interested or engaged in the art profession. 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
THOS. D. GREEN, Ownership-Management 








































































tempo! 
_ Ferarg 
. 8: Pa 
Davey. 
May | 
| Arts I 
: ' New 
English silver. Doll & Richards—To May 6; exhibi' 
First exhibition of paintings, Irene Higgins, May: 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. M. Gat 
Print Corner—To May 14: Modern tendencies jg tempo! 
prints. (9 Ea 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Grand 
Smith College Museum of Art—May: Exhibition Ave. )- 
contemporary English, French and Germay oma 
water colors. exhib 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. enail 
Williams College—May 1-22: Arthur B. Davies J pavies 
Memorial exhibit (A. F, A.). riman 
WORCESTER, MASS. painti 
Worcester Art Museum—May: Residences anj § —May; 
gardens by group of Philadelphia architects, | Schalc 
JACKSON, MISS. —Maj 
Municipal Art Gallery—May 1-31: Paintings, | Bena! 
Marie A. Hull. cock 
ST. LOUIS, MO. eee 
City Art Museum—To May 15: Sculptor’s draw. Italy 
ings; small sculpture. St. Louis Artists Guilg Fifth 
—To May 8: Indoor Mart. P. Be 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. of M 
Art Museum—May: Paintings and prints, Ida Tey Walt 
Eyck O'Keeffe; historic dolls. State Teaches ‘Levy 
College—To May 15: 13 paintings from Metro. Maste 
politan Museum (A. F. A.). 57th 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Meyer 
Currier Gallery of Art—May: African Bushme painti 
paintings (A. F. A.). Maree 
NEWARK, N., J. ieatod 
Newark Museum—May: Modern Americans (A, etchir 
F. A.); Arms and armor; Jaehne loan colle lery ( 
tion of netsuke. Kresge Contemporary Gallery painti 
—To May 6: Art Centre of the Oranges. ae 
PLAINFIELD, N. @. West 
Plainfield Public Library—To May 6: 6th An rary 
nual exhibition Van Emburgh School of Art Ave.) 
ALBANY, N. Y. Weng 
Institute of History and Art—May: Artistic ani May 
historic photographs of Albany and vicinity, seum 
Jacob Steine. May 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. May 
Brooklyn Museum—May: Michael Friedsam col- Natio: 
lection. To June 1: Architects drawings by 3-30: 
a group of New York architects. Tower paint: 
Hotel—May: 2nd Annual exhibit oil paintings Ave.) 
Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors. Social 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 6: S 
Buffalo Museum of Science—May: Art in Rela ings 
lation to sports: prints (A F. A.). Albright Camil 
Art Gallery—May 3-June 15: 27th annual ex 13: I 
hibition of American artists; “(Comparisons and Zilzer 
Contrasts” (College Art Assoc.). Desig: 
ELMIRA, N. Y. exhib 
Arnot Art Gallery—May 6-30: Royal Society of Club 
British Artists (A. F. A.); East Indian water] paint 
colors (A. F. A.); educational water color St. & 
(a. FA, “Win 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 49th 
State Normal School—May 1-15: National Scho ] pjoye 
astic exhibition (A. F. A.). Reinh 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 13: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd] pene 
St.)—May: Plant forms in ornament; lace seum 
shawls of the XIXth century. Ackerman & paint 
Sons (50 East 57th St.)—To May: Waterd to, 
colors, Frederic Soldwedel. ; American Art As 12-0 
sociation (30 East 57th St.)—May 2-20: ] Selig 
Salons of America. Arden Studio Shop (71 estri 
East 57th St.)—To May 20: Bird Show. Argent] Galle 
Galleries (42 West 57th St.)—May: Summet] pipit; 
exhibition, members Nat'l Association of Women} forei, 
Painters and Sculptors; flower paintings, Mrs. 7th 
Carter Leidy. Art Center (65 East 56th St) § art. 
—To May 6: 12th exhibition of advertising] To 





art by Art Directors Club. Averell House 
(142 East 53rd St.)—To May 15: Works of 
Paul Manship. American Folk Art Gallery 
(113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Paintings is 
oil and water color on velvet and glass. 

mont Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Perma 
nent: Old Masters. . Brummer Gallery (55 Eas 
57th St.)—May: Old Masters. Carnegie Hall 
Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.)—-May: Group 
show by members. Caz-Delbo Galleries (561 
Madison Ave.)—To May 5: Paintings, Michael 
Lenson. Calo Art Galleries (688 Lexington 
Ave.)—Permanent: Paintings of American and Americ 
foreign schools. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison | 80” ( 
Ave.)—May: Ancient Chinese porcelains }2alph 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th St.) [2elmon 
—To May 15: Paintings, lithographs and etch- Brumm 
ings by Paula Eliasoph, J. W. Golinkin, Bu Pelphic 
gene Higgins and Harry Wickey. Contempo Pernt 
rary Arts (41 West 54th St.)—May 2-20;)Purand 
Paintings, Martha Simpson. Cronyn & Lowndé hrich 
Galleries (11 East 57th St.)—To May & 
Miniatures by Eulabee Dix. May 1-13: 2nd & 
Exhibition by Fine Arts Guild. Delphic Studio 
(9 East 57th St.)—To May 7: The Southem 
Negro and Tennessee sketches, R. Walker. De 
motte Galleries (25 East 78th St.)—Perm@ 
nent: Exhibit of Romanesque Gothic classical. 
works of art and modern paintings. Downtow® 
Gallery (113 West 13th St.)—May: Belp 
Shahn. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 57th? 
St.)—May: Exhibition of French painting® 
Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—Mayh 
Old Masters; garden furniture and accessorie® 
Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th St.)—T® 
May 6: Ist Anniversary group show of cor 
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ora tudios 
#. R. D. Studio ............ 


temporary American painting and sculpture. 


| Ferargil Galleries (65 East 57th St.)—To May 


8: Paintings of the Race Course, Randall 
Davey. Fifteen Gallery (47 West 57th St.)— 
May 1-13: Group show by members. Fine 
Arts Bldg. (215 West 57th St.)—To May 5: 
New York Water Color Club 44th Annual 
exhibition. Gallery 144 West 13th Street— 
May: Choice examples of living art. Pascal 
M. Gatterdam (145 West 57th St.)—May: Con- 
temporary American painters. G. R. D. Studio 
(9 East 57th St.)—To May 15: Group show. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.)—To May 6: Sculpture, Boris Blai; com- 
petitive exhibition for 1933 Prix de Rome 
awards in painting and sculpture. May 9-20: 
Exhibitions of portraits, Raymond Neilson; 
small sculpture and pochades by Arthur B. 
Davies; 1933 Founder’s exhibition. Marie Har- 
riman Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—May: French 
paintings. Harlow McDonald (667 Fifth Ave.) 
—May: Oil paintings and water colors, William 
Schaldach. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th St.) 
—May: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval and 
Renaissance works of art. Mrs. Ripley Hitch- 
eock (29 East 73rd St.)—To May 27: Col- 
lector’s exhibition. Knoedler’s (14 E. 57th St.) 
—May 1-15: Leon Dabo, flower paintings of 
Italy, France, England. Kennedy & Co. (785 
Fifth Ave.)—May: Marine paintings by John 
P. Benson; black and whites and water colors 
of Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphonies by 
Walt Disney (College Art Association). John 
Levy Galleries (1 East 57th St.)—-May: Old 
Masters. Macbeth Gallery (15 & 19 East 
67th St..—To May 8: Paintings, Olinsky. 
Meyer, Lever and Hibbard. May 9-29: 30 
paintings by 30 artists; etchings and pastels, 
Margery Ryerson. May 2-15: Paintings se- 
lected from National Academy of Design; mono- 
etchings, Bernard Sanders. Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery (51 East 57th St.)—-May: Modern French 
paintings. Midtown Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.) 
—May: Group Show. Milch Galleries (108 
West 57th St.)—-May: Paintings by contempo- 
rary Americans. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—To May 15: New paintings by John 
Wenger. Morton Galleries (127 E. 57th St.)— 
May 1-15: Prints by young Americans. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)—To 
May 7: Young architects in the Middle West. 
May 10-30: American Sources of Modern Art. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy Park)—May 
3-30: Members Annual exhibition of small 
paintings. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.)—May: Old Masters. New School for 
Social Research (66 West 12th St.)—To May 
6: Sculpture in wood, Fletcher Clark; draw- 
ings by Robert Laurent and Jose de Creeft. 
Camilio Egas and Morris Kantor. To May 
13: Lithographs, etchings and drawings, Gyula 
Zilzer. New York School of Fine and Applied 
Design (2239 Broadway)—May 19-22: Annual 
exhibition of students work. Pen and Brush 
Club (16 East 10th St.)—To May 12: Oil 
paintings by members. Public Library (42nd 
St. & 5th Ave.)—May: Long-term print show 
“Winter.” Raymond & Raymond (40 East 
49th St.)—To May 25: “Similar Themes em- 
ployed by Ancient and Modern Masters.” 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—May 1- 
13: Exhibition of portraits of children for 
benefit of Children’s Federation. Roerich Mu- 
seum (310 Riverside Dr.)—-May 1-14: Mural 
paintings and other sketches, Eliza Buffing- 
ton. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—May 
12-Oct. 8: Annual Summer exhibition. Jacques 
Seligmann (3 East 51st St.)—-Permanent: Tap- 
estries, paintings and sculpture. Schultheis 
Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent: Ex- 
hibition of works of art by American and 
foreign artists. E. & A. Silberman (32 East 
57th St.)\—May: Old Masters and objects of 
art. Walentine Gallery (69 East 57th St.)— 
To May 13: First New York exhibition 
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atisse ........... 
orton Galleries ....... 


Wayman A 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Black River Art Camp .... 
Boothbay Studios 
Boyd Tours (Henry B. Snell) 
Browne Art Class 
Cal. School of Arts & Crafts 
Cape Cod School of Art .... 
Scott Carbee School of Art 
Carnegie Institute ............... 
Chester Springs Schoo! 
Chicago Academy of Fine Ar.s....26 
Chouinard School of Art 
Cleveland School of Art .. 
Colt School of Art ....... eovnee 
Corcoran School of Art .. 


gouaches, Wallace Harrison. Whitney Museum 
of American Art (10 West 8th St.)—May: 
Museum collection. Wildenstein Galleries (19 
East 64th St.)—To May 6: Sculpture, Mario 
Korbel. Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth 
Ave.)—May: Old Masters. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery—To May 25: Architectural 

exhibit from Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Skidmore College—To May 8: Prints of Old 
Masters. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—May: 2nd An- 


nual National Robineau Memorial Ceramic Ex- 
hibition. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—May 1-28: International 

College Art Exhibition. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—To May 31: Oils loaned 
by Macbeth Gallery; Tau Sigma Delta archi- 
tecture and allied arts. May 8-31: Woodblock 
prints, J. J. Lankes. Western Arts Conven- 
tion—May 1-15: National Scholastic exhibition 
of High School art (A. F. A.). 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—May: Dayton Society of 
Etchers; paintings by Canadian artists; survey 
of works of Otto Walter Beck; Dayton Art 
Institute annual student exhibition. 

DELAWARE, 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—May 3-June 5: Paint- 
ings from the 13th Biennial exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art (A, F. A.). 


TOLEDO, 0. 
Museum of Art—May: Permanent collection. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To May 17: The 
Portrait in Pennsylvania. Plastic Club—To 
May 4: Memorial exhibit of work of Suzette 
Schultz Keast. Print Clubh—To May 13: Etch- 
ings, Marius A. J. Bauer; old colored flower 
prints. Mellon Galleries—To May 16: Major 
Works of American artists. Modern Galleries 
—To May 6: Contemporary Russian Artists. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To May 21: Prints XVth to 
XXth centuries. 

DALLAS, TEX. 


Museum of Fine Arts—To May 10: S. H. Kress , 


collection of Italian paintings. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art—To June 7: 23rd Annual ex- 
hibition of painting by Texas artists; Early 
American silver from the Mabel Brady Garvan 
collection, Yale University. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Brown University—To May 6: Greece: Art and 

country (A. F. A.). 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Lynchburg Sketch Club—May 1-15: Exhibition 
by members. Jones Memorial Library—May 9- 
30: Annual spring exhibit Lynchburg Art Club. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lamrence College—May: Originals vs. 
tions (A. F. A.). 

MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Art Association—May: 
Art, 


reprodnec- 


Public School 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute—May: Drawings and water colors, 
George Grosz; drawings, lithographs and water 
colors, Stefan Hirsch; water colors, David 
Granahan; paintings, Richard Lorenz: paint- 
ings and sculpture, Seven Arts Society. Layton 
Art Gallery—To May 7: Paintings and draw- 
ings by Milwaukee-Chicago John Reed Group. 
May 8-15: Work of evening school Layton Art 
School. May: Etchings, Francis Dewey col- 
lection. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—May: Oils, Karl Wolfe. 
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Dr. Holmes Dead 





“William Henry Holmes,” Moses N. Dykaar. 


Dr. William Henry Holmes, former director 
of the National Art Gallery in Washington, 
died in Detroit on April 20 at the age of 86. 
Primarily a painter, he had achieved distinc- 
tion as an anthropologist, an archaeologist, a 
geologist, and a scientist. 

Dr. Holmes practically grew up with the 
Smithsonian Institution. As related in the 
New York Herald Tribune, he was sketching 
a group of South American birds at the in- 
stitution one day when Henry Elliott, an at- 
tache, stopped to look at his work. He told 
the young man that a member of the museum 
staff needed such an artist, and within an hour 
Holmes had started on his life career. The 
next Spring he was assigned as an artist to 
the Hayden geological survey of the terri- 
tories. 

In 1878 he completed a geological survey in 
the Yellowstone which was considered the most 
important of the year. After passing 1879 
in Europe, the next year he was appointed 
assistant in charge of a survey of the Grand 
Canyon. 

After a period of study in Mexico, Dr. 
Holmes returned to Washington to become 
head curator of anthropology in the National 
Museum. He became curator of the National 
Art Museum in 1910, and director in 1920, 
a position from which he retired about six 
months ago. 
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"RUBENS' 


TRADE MARE—EBG. U. 6S. PAT. OFF. 


“THE” ARTISTS’ BRUSH 
a=: SUPREME = 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116-118 Wooster Street New York 


“Papers for, Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street * New York City 


WITH THE APRIL 1933 ISSUE. 


THE LONDON STUDIO 
CELEBRATES ITS FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY IN A SPECIAL EN- | 
LARGED BIRTHDAY ISSUE. 


Additional pages — extra plates 
Original lithographs by 
Frank Brangwyn, Laura 
Knight, C. R. W. Nevinson 

Monthly 50c Yearly $5.00 

New “Studio” Books 
Gardens & Gardening 1933 


Wrappers 2.50, Cloth 3.50 


Rembrandt, Master Draughtsman 
Paper Boards 2.00 


Decorative Art 1933 (March 20) | 
Wrappers 2.50, Cloth 3.50 

THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, Inc. | 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 


| 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTING 
NORMAL ART 
POTTERY 

JULY 3 TO AUGUST II, 1933 
For Faculty: See advertisement on page 24 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
222 WEST 59TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Tue Arr Dicestr presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMENS’ 


ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


COLOR FOR CHILDREN 

You cannot hope that a child will learn to 
play a violin on a cigar box equipped with 
catgut. The same applies to the placing of 
crude paints in a child’s hands. and expecting 
him to learn the rudiments of color. 

Not so long ago, before the pure food laws 
were passed, a housekeeper bought everything 
on faith. If the food was adulterated she did 
not know it. Now she has no excuse, because 
every product is plainly labeled. If she buys 
an inferior article it is with her eyes wide 
open. 

The American Artists Professional League is 
providing a similar privilege. Its White List 
shows where absolutely pure paints and oils 
can be purchased. There had been much 
adulteration and artists, unable to know the 
facts in advance, found that their canvases 
did not “stand up.” Some of the colors faded, 
some turned dark, and the values were de- 
stroyed. 

A great work for the women of America— 
members of the Parents Teachers Associations, 
Women’s Clubs, Regional Chapters of the A. A. 
P. L. and the women on school boards—would 
be to see that the schools are equipped with 
good, unadulterated paints for children to work 
with. Every child possesses a strong sense 
of color, and this should not be trifled with. 

Pure colors are just as cheap, often cheaper, 
than the adulterated ones, and, since art in 
the schools is a preparation for life, absolute 
knowledge of color is necessary. The pupil 
who can draw and who understands color is 
in possession of two valuable faculties which 
enable him to observe and enjoy more than 
others not similarly educated. It has been 
found in many instances that experiments with 
color in the schools have enabled very young 
students to exceed by far the ordinary designer 
in the beauty of color schemes. 

If standardization could be obtained among 
all American manufacturers of color there would 
be a decided benefit to industry, to schools, 
to science and, most of all, to art. Such 
standardization is of great economic importance. 

At the last International Art Congress in 
Prague, an interesting lecture on this subject 
was given by Prof. Borivog Hnatek. He 
recommended that an exact table of eight 
standard colors in the color spectrum should 
be arranged according to the Fraunhoffer lines, 
and that these standard colors should be num- 
bered. If this were done, and pure paints 
guaranteed, there would be a big stride forward 
for both artists and manufacturers. Color 
teaching is founded on the spectrum. Colors 
and complementary colors must harmonize. 
Unless the paints children use are correct, the 
complete sense of artistic satisfaction will be 
lost. 

* * * 
HONORING AN AMERICAN 

The Council meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will be held this year 
in Richmond, Va. Since the clubwomen are 
all working for American art, this feature of 
the meeting will be of much interest to the 
art world. At Aquia, twelve miles north of 
Fredericksburg, on the Jefferson Davis State 


Highway, the first mass was celebrated jp 
Virginia. The Catholic Woman’s Club of Rich. 
mond, of which Mrs. P. Jefferson Archer js 
chairman, honored the sculptor, George J, 
Lober, by giving him the commission to erect 
a heroic crucifix on this spot. 
in their power to select a reproduction of one 
of the many crucifixes that have been designed 
in Europe, they gave the work to Mr. Lober, 
an American. It will be an event, therefore, 
for the clubwomen to visit this 
Crucifix.” 

The sculptor has received many ‘honors, his 
bronze statue, “Eve,” is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. His Byzantine Madonna 
is in the Brooklyn Museum, and he has nine 


“Heroic | 


While it was? 


teen Lincoln memorial tablets in the state of hs 


Illinois. 
* * * 


ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
Mrs. O. S. Cole, state chairman of the I 
linois Art Department, sent a most interesting 
account of the work that has been done this 
year. Many of the Illinois clubs report 10 
percent contributions to the Penny Art Fund. 


Outstanding is the Rogers Park Woman’s Club, fan 
the 900 members of which help the cause of # 


art in every way possible. ‘They have had 
lectures, art tours and exhibitions. They ow 
twelve original paintings which hang on the 
club house walls. They maintain membership 
in the Municipal Art League, the Out Door 
Art League and the All Illinois Art League. 

One other club must be mentioned, “The 
Tuesday Art and Travel Club of Chicago,” 
the 160 members of which have a scholarship 
fund which will amount to $5,000 this year. 
They have given $625 to the Arts and Crafts 
Library, $500 to the Children’s Room at the 
Chicago Art Institute, $140 to the Municipal 
Art League, $100 to the “All Illinois Artists,” 
$50 to the Association of Industrial Arts, and 
from 1910 to 1932 they have contributed $1780 
to the Public School Art Society. This is just 


a sample of the practical way the women df 


the nation are helping American art and artists. 
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Since October, 300 art programs were given ff 


in the Illinois clubs. More than 100 exhibits 


of arts and crafts have been held, and thereT 


have been art sketching groups and thirty jm 


classes for serious study. The Herrin Woman's 


Club did outstanding work. The last of the : 


many art tours will take place on May 4, 
when the women will study church art in the 


St. Louis Cathedral and visit the City Art] 


Museum of St. Louis, where Whistler’ 
“Mother” will be on exhibition. At luncheon 
the speaker will be Mrs. Frederick Hall, Get: 
eral Federation Chairman of Industrial Aft, 
whose subject will be “The Industrial Arts of 
America.” 
* * * 
ARKANSAS LOSES A LEADER 

Mrs. Edward Talbott, Gilmore, Ark., Fine 
Arts Chairman of the Forrest City district 
passed away suddenly on April 11 of influenz 
Her work in Arkansas was far reaching in it 
spiring clubwomen to study and appreciate aft 
Up to the time of her death she worked of 
Tue Arr Dicest questions on American aft 

[Continued back on page 27] 
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LETTER TO THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
© erect | The following letter has been sent to the 
it was President of the General Federation of Women’s 
of one Pubs,.and to the Chairmen of Art and of 
lesigned Fine Arts of that great organization in advance 
Lober, # its approaching annual convention: 


erefi The American Artists Professional League takes 
; = opportunity to thank the National Federa- 
Heroic | n of Women’s Clubs for its work and support 


the past on measures affecting American artists. 
The League regards this support as of tre- 
ndous value and hopes that you will again 
ew your efforts in assisting in legislative action 
ch is highly needed, and which affects not 


ors, his 
opolitan 


[adonna aly the artists of the country, but all those 
4s nine ged in creative work. Te : 

Daily the necessity for a joint copyright re- 
state of fision is becoming more apparent, as is also 


e need for a design copyright bill. Your fed- 
ion will remember these bills both passed 
House over a year ago and that many more 

enough votes were pledged in the Senate to 

e passage. The bills died because of a one 














the Ik filibuster in the closing hours. 
é We ask for a reasonable tariff on all foreign 
eresting brought into this country for commercial 


one this FFDOSES. rs 

The League, with most gratifying results, has 
ort 10) fen engaged four years with our manufacturers 
t Fund an effort to improve pigments and mediums 
S " Bed by artists, and it is now embarking on a 
’s Club, fampaign to secure better colors for the use of 


-ause of hhool children of the country. In this the 
; sague desires the backing of your federation. 
ve had | The American Artists Professional League is a 


n-profit organization working for the cause 


, 
cy Om American art. 


on the 
rbership 
it Door 


Very sincerely, 
ERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 


F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, 

























National Chairman 

League. ALBERT T. REID, 
. “The National Vice-Chairman 
hicaait FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN, | 

80, National Director Women’s Activities 
olarship es 
is : 
is Y& 1EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
| Com MEMBERS 
. at the 


Palm Springs, Cal—‘‘American art and artists 
coming into their own. I love the sincerity 
the League.”’ (The writer recognizes the im- 
ortant part that the League is playing in a 
eneral awakening of interest throughout the 
puntry in contemporary American art.). 

Berkeley, Cal.—Not yet informed that one of 
last acts of Mr. Hoover’s administration was 
he signing of the bill that assures, henceforth, 
y law, that American artists shall paint official 
ortraits, a member, on her own initiative, wrote 
n this subject to Mr. Roosevelt when he was 


[unicipal } 
Artists,” 
rts, and 
-d $1780 
s is just 
omen of 
1 artists. 





re gives lected, and has urged that individual artists 

exhibits@hould speak their minds from all parts of the 
pountry. 

id there To stimulate its members to individual thought 

1 thirty fmd action is as much a function of the League, 

Voman'’s its collective action through its national com- 

Wom littees. This member comments: “I believe the 

t of the ee League is doing is 2 much needed 

May ‘ _ ¥ * 

‘t in the 

‘ey Art h PRAISE FROM EUROPEANS 

ty . 

Thistler’s We would call the attention of all members 





0 a leaflet entitled, “What Europe Thinks of 












luncheon Q : 
sll, Gea- fmerican Art,” written by our fellow-member, 
ial Art, enry R. Poore, a reprint of an article in “The 


urrent Chronicle Magazine.’ We quote a few 
Kcerpts : 

France, Rodin: “There is now going on in 
merica a Renaissance more important than that 


Arts of 










































ER = © aaa Century, only the Americans don’t 
n i 
‘k., Fine France, Jean Galerou, critic: ‘I expect nearly 

di trict hing from American artists.” 

1S England, Laura Knight: “I am amazed at 
nfluenz& #Merican art. I had no idea of its scope.” 

, in a Italy, La Vita, Rome: ‘North American art 
ig in “FS a strong characteristic of its own. It is a 
ciate aft’ Bne and solid art. These works (of the Inter- 

ked of ional Exposition) are rendered by the Amer- 
or ke: n artists with manly and noble exuberance; 
rican aft @ no wise by nervous, exalted or sick people. 

fey are the kind of people who use the brush 
] ith the same dexterity as the oar.” 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and een 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





othe Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
3 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


These leaflets have already been circulated 
widely, but any member wishing one for his 
fuller information, may write to the National 
Secretary requesting a copy. 

* * * 


A GENERAL COMMUNICATION 

The object of the League is to promote the 
American art that is being produced by living 
American workers in all the visual arts and 
crafts. 

Every American citizen who is interested in 
this object is eligible for membership in the 
American Artists Professional League, and is 
cordially invited to join it. Enrollment blanks 
may be had on request from the National Sec- 
retary. (See heading for address). The dues 
are now $3.00 for all, for all or part of the 
calendar year, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. Bills for 
annual dues are mailed to enrolled members 
on Jan. 1 of each year. All dues are remitted, 
preferably, to the National Treasurer. 

Tue Arr Dicest, by arrangement with its 
publisher, devotes now two pages in every is- 
sue to the American Artists Professional League, 
which are edited quite independently by the 
League. This art journal is’ mailed to every 
member of the League beginning with the issue 
following the receipt of dues from a new 
member. The League’s pages in Tue Arr 
Dicest serve the purpose of making coherent 
the far-flung membership of the League, for 
collective or individual action, supplementing 
the work of state and local Regional Chapters 
which are active already in many parts of the 
United States and abroad. 

The American Artists Professional League is 
a truly national organization, and is designated 
as one of five deserving the attention of all who 
are art-minded in the handbook on art recently 
issued by the Department of the Interior of 
the United States Government. 

The many-sided work of the League is car- 
ried on under the general supervision of its 
National Executive Committee, supplemented 
by eight National Committees, and by the 
Regional Committees. Much that is of prac- 
tical import to the American artist has already 
been undertaken and accomplished. The League 
is a non-profit organization working for the 
cause of American art in a spirit of good 
will for all. The League has reached a position 
respected by research scholars, manufacturers 
of artists’ materials, art dealers, artists and 
craftsmen and art lovers of integrity. What- 
ever it has issued in the way of technical book- 
lets, and of Artist-Art Dealer contract forms 
have been dependable and fair to all. On the 
ground that art and science complement each 
other reciprocally, the League is welding to- 
gether all elements among the American people 
that bear upon the production of worthy Amer- 
ican art works. The League urges American 
art buyers to consider seriously the buying of 
works of contemporary American art. Further- 
more, it stimulates the spirit of willing col- 
laboration on any art project by all employed 
on it—architects, landscape architects and 


[Continued back on page 29] 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Celormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 
Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 


COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 


and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-181 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 
MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. 8S. A.) 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian - 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


NAO) Lele Leas 
WOOD & LINO SUPPLIES 


Write for new catalogue. 


7 Ge a ee 


(YO SULLIVAN STREET-NEW YORK CITY 





USE 


Rembrani 


SOLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 


$4.50 day- - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day - - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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Della Robbia Terra Cottas in Auction Sale 


“Bust of a Young Man,” 
by Giovanni della Robbia. 


Enameled terra cotta busts by Giovanni 
della Robbia, from the famous Frederic Spitzer 
Collection dispersed at the old Anderson Gal- 
leries in 1929, will furnish a feature of an 


Advice to Chicago 


In a recent broadcast over Station WMAQ, 
C. J. Bulliet, art editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, speaking on the subject of “Modernism 
in Art,” had this to say: 

“You who live in Chicago are going to have 
to learn between now and June 1, funda- 
mentals of modernism in painting, else you’ll 
have to hang your heads when your country 
cousins stumble into the Cézannes, the Matisses 
and the Picassos in the official art show of 
the Century of Progress Exposition in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. It won’t do any 
good to say that these pictures are just crazy. 
Your country cousins, especially the boys and 
girls under twenty-five, will give you a funny 
stare and wonder what you have been doing 
with your opportunities in the big city all 
these years.. For modern art is the only con- 
temporary art that is in the tempo of these 
times, and the youngsters who have grown up 
in the atmosphere that has impelled this sort 
of art are quick. to fee] it- emotionally, even 
if they don’t quite understand it. 

“Now about understanding modern art. You 
don’t understand it any more than you under- 
stand music—you feel it. In the World’s Fair 
show in the Art Institute you are going to see 
some landscapes by. Cézanne. But his land- 
scapes are not goifg to look like those you 
grew up with, for Nature is a bad painter. 
She believes in lavish over-profusion to the 
point of vulgarity. You yourself recognize this 
when you trim your hedges or mow your 
grass. Cézanne recognized this. When he 
turned his serious, meditating eyes onto a 
landscape he sought to determine what was 
solid and eternal in the expanse that was 
stretched before him. He brushed away im- 
patiently the frills and frumperies and little 
vanities with which nature had clothed the 
landscape, much as our. women of today have 
discarded their billows of laces and chiffons 
and fluffy skirts. 

“Having thus put exuberant nature in her 
place, Cézanne proceeded to paint the funda- 





American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
auction the afternoons of May 3,4 and 5. The 
sale will include the property of the estate of 
the late Mrs. B. L. D. D’Aubigné, and of 
Mrs. E. G. Harbeck and Walter Needham. 
Other important items among the furniture 
and decorations will be a set of Elizabethan 
needlework panels of the XVIth century, and 
a settee and three window benches, part of a 
suite of painted furniture designed by the 
brothers Adam. The major part of the antique 
furniture is English, augmented by a number 
of French and early American examples. 

The “Bust of a Young Man” by Giovanni 
della Robbia, reproduced herewith, is placed 
about 1500, and was authenticated by the 
late Dr. Wilhelm Bode. Done in enameled 
white, yellow, green and purple terra cotta, 
ite shows a young man dressed in an antique 
cuirass with a lion’s mask on its front, his 
beardless face crowned by a headdress of grape 
clusters and. vine on; his curly hair. Also 
by Giovanni is a pair of enameled terra cotta 
busts of Cosimo de Medici and his consort 
dressed in the rich costumes of the period. 
Considered of singular importance is a Della 
Robbia chimney piece of glazed terra cotta, 
composed of. two jambs in the form of figures 
of Atlas, the dies and returns composed of 
winged amorini on dolphins. It was removed 
from the foyer of the Spitzer residence, Rue 
Villejust, Paris, now the Turkish Embassy. 


mentals. To some of us these fundamentals 
are much more beautiful in their eternal, sober, 
unadorned solidity than are the landscapes the 
camera catches. Cézanne grew up in the school 
of Claude Monet and Pissarro, also to be 
abundantly represented in the Art Institute’s 
fair collection. The old.masters had painted 
their landscapes in their studios, never think- 
ing of going out in the open air for the colors 
nature spreads. Monet, Pissarro and Cézanne 
abandoned this practice. They set up their 
easels outdoors and sought to catch all the 
dazzle of the sun and of the trees and the 
flowers and the waters and the broad fields 
reflecting the sun. At first, and until you 
grow used to Cézanne, you will be a little re- 
pelled by the uncompromising ruggedness of 
his forms in his landscapes. But if you will 
be patient, and sympathetic, and will linger 
for long minutes and preferably for hours in 
the gallery in the Art Institute where his 
pictures will. be hung, you will ultimately re- 
sent it no more than you do the simple lines 
of a young girl’s sport suit.” 


Plan New Museum 


The Wilmington (Del.) Society of the Fine 
Arts has-been offered three acres of ground 
for the erection of a museum within a period 
of five years by the heirs of Samuel Ban- 
croft, Jr. 

When the museum is finished the Bancroft 
collection, containing 121 paintings, will be 
installed. Many famous examples of Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings by Rossetti, Mrs. Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown, Watts, Millais and Burne- 
Jones are included, as well as drawings by 
the same artists. Some of the other painters 
represented are F. J. Shields, John Constable, 
Edith Martineau, R. L. Partington and Kate 
Greenaway. 

The proposed museum site affords space for 
a garden as well as a building which would 
house, in addition to the Bancroft collection, 
the Howard Pyle collection, an art school, 
lecture halls and an exhibition gallery. 








Maryland Artists i 


“Seated Figure” [Unfinished], 
by Grace Turnbull. 


Maryland’s first annual exhibition of 
ers, sculptors and print makers, being 
the Baltimore Museum until May 15,) 
started a heated controversy in Baltimonr 
circles. 

More than 300 
which the jury of 
Kroll, C. Powell Minnigerode and 
Laessle, chose 95. An insurgent group, 
tending that the action of the jury w 
fair and biased, organized a Salon des R 
at the Charcoal Club. Roland J. Mc 
director of the Baltimore Museum of § 
found merit in the incident, since it 0 
an opportunity to judge the efficacy of 
jury system. In this instance the comp 
points to the advantage of the jury sys 
he says. 

Judging from the selection of materi 
had to pass upon, Leon Kroll said the 4 
of the artists of Maryland were, on the 
of a higher standard of excellence than® 
presented in other centers where local’ 
state exhibitions are an annual event. © 

Herewith reproduced is Grace Turnt 
“Seated Figure” (unfinished) in Tenn 
marble, considered one of the most succe 
works in the show. 

There will be only one honor, an exhibi 
prize, for which only exhibitors are eligiblé 
vote and which will be awarded at the 
of the exhibition. 


works were entered, 
selection, comprising 


| 


Newark Museum Curtails | 


Due to the curtailment of its budge - 
Newark Museum is again making sharp 
trenchment. The complete closing of tw@ 
partments, the dismissal of nearly half 
staff and a reduction in salary for the 
mainder were announced as necessary. 

The lending department of the Muse 
educational division, which had served 
integral part of the new curriculum of; 
local schools and supplied material to # 
than 1,400 classes, is the activity most affe 
The work of the extension department, thm 
which loans were made to stores, chu 
banks and organizations, will be discontit 
Fewer exhibits will be undertaken an 
museum hours fer the public will be 
ened. Hereafter, the museum will be @ 
on Mondays and will open from 12 to 54 





